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MILEY AND TAD. 


BY ¢c. A. G 
F you could only see Milly! Or if I could paint 
her portrait, and have it put in Goupil’s 
window to attract your eyes as you walk dowa 
the Avenue! Crisp bronze curls, tangled in a soft 
mat over a graceful little head ; eyes large, lovely, 

‘“*Browner than the raven’s wing, 
Clearer than the woodland spring;” 


a complexion of dusky olive ; and slender, well- 
turned limbs, dancing and floating like thistle- 
down hither and yon all day long,—that’s Milly. 

In a picture, I know you would be in raptures 
over her. In reality,—well, | wonder what you 
would say when you found she was only a little 
quadroon girl, with a scanty, patched frock and 
bare feet ! 

Milly’s mother is laundress at The Pines: 
as Eliza rubs, and wrings, and clear-starches in 
the wash-house across the yard, Milly plays at 
‘“holping mammy,” or “runs Aarons” at the 
great house for any one who chooses to employ 
her, or devotes herself to her intimate friend Tab, 
who is waiting-maid to Miss Clare. She was ap- 


pointed to that office on Miss Clare’s arrival, be- | 
eause her big sister Violet was employed ina sim- | 


ilar capacity by the mistress, and could teach Tub 
her duties. Tab ought to have been named Top- 
sey. She is black as charcoal, and ‘antic as a 
young colt. She never does anything she can 
avoid doing; never is cast down by reproof ; 
never fails to laugh and eaper and grimace, what- 
ever else she may do. She wears a bright yellow 
turban, except on festive oeeasions, when she 
twists her black wool into numberless little 
knobby braids, each tied with a bit of string or 
old ribbon, standing out in ail direetions, until 
her head looks like an odd species of poreupine 
dipped in the rag-bag. As I said, binck Tab and 
pretty Milly are warm friends ; neither is content 
away from the other, and the elder’s dominion 
over the younger is something amusing. 

“Tab,” says Miss Clare, who is setting off for a 
walk through the grove, ‘‘‘Tab, go back and get 
my veil; why can’t you remember I always want 
you to bring it with my hat ?” 

‘* Shore ’nuff, you Milly; don’ yer hyar what 
Miss Clare done say? Get dat veil quick, and 
*nember not ter furgit ‘um nex’ time !” exclaims 
Tab, turning fiercely to her little comrade with a 
complete transfer of responsibility which is char- 
acteristic of Tab when there is any question of 
' blame. 

Away flits Milly to fetch the required article, 
while Tab kangs head-downward from an oak 
tree, or walks about on her hands, until Miss 
Clare interposes with a semblance of severity. 

‘“‘Tab, you should go on your own errands. 
is your place to wait on me, not Milly’s. And you 
must stop those monkey tricks, Stand up on 
your feet properly, before you break your neck !” 

‘* Laws, misses, dereisn’t no break ter dis chile’s 
bones !” replies Tab, with an explosive giggle. 
‘Hurry up, gal Milly ; Miss Clare done tell yer not 
ter caper like dat !” 


It 


and | 


cease, anette 
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ime 


Clare’s presence and soundly shaken by Violet, it | 


is always Milly who pleads for ‘her pardon with 
earnestness in her starry eyes and modest voice. 

** Deed, missis, Tab “lows she nebber do dat ‘g’in. 
She didn’t go to do it, shore.” 

* Tab is altogether too careless,” answers Miss 
Clare, coldly. 

‘Dat ar’s so,” answers Milly, meekly. ‘‘She 
nebber had. no bringin’ up, and her mammy’s 
dreMfie hard, ‘Spect she beat de gal, mash her 
mouf, when she done fin’ Tab’s fended yer.” 

*T don’t want her abused,” says Miss Clare, 
rather startled at such ruthless possibilities. ** But 
she must learn to be careful.” 

“Deed I tole her dat, and she ‘lows she'll *mein- 
ber it,’ says Milly, eagerly ; and pardon being 
granted, she brings in Tab, who looks crest-fallen 
and meek, and for fifteen minutes after her res- 
toration to favor is irreproachable in behavior. 

Yab’s moral sense, what little she possesses, is 
very obtuse. One day, when suminary punish- 
ment had been bestowed for some specially fla- 
grant wrong-doing, Miss Clare undertook to deal 
further with the culprit, and awaken in her some 
more lasting ideas of the right and the wrong of 
matters. The results were something like 
this: 

“Tab, itis very wicked to tell a lie ;” 
impressive. 


solemnly 


cheerful promptness. 

‘*Buat, Tab, you did tell a lie ; 
were punished, 
is not true.” 

"Deed, dat’s so; my mammy never ‘lows me 
ter. Dese cheap niggers lies a heap; but laws! I 
nebber does dat, nohow !” with an air of candid 
Virtue and gravity, 

‘‘Hush, Tab; you are telling a lie now. You 
told one this mornipg, and Iam very angry with 
you.” ; 

‘**Laws, missis; I never said nuffin dis yer day, 
Missis done mistook ‘bout dat message.” 

Miss Clare was almost in despair; but she per- 
severed, until by firmness Tab was brought to 
admit her guilt, and to be apparently touched by 
the gentle yet solemn way in which her fault was 
placed before her mind. They seemed very peni- 
tent tears she shed, and really heart-felt promises 
of reform she made as she was dismissed from the 
young lady’s presence. Miss Clare thought hope- 
fully of her future for about half an hour, when 
she overheard Tab haranguing pretty Milly after 
this fashion, as the two perched on the garden 
fence : 

‘“Now, you gal Milly, listen ter me, ‘cause Ise a 
heap ter larn yer. Miss Clare done say yer 
mustn't tell no mere lies; ef yer does, she'll gib 
yer mashin’, Yer’s drefile wicked, and Miss Clare 
n’ me hab made tp our min’s ter stop it. Yer 
shan’t lie so, nohow! Laws! yer’d orter hyar 
Miss Clare talk ‘bout it! She kin beat de preacher, 
shore |” 

Tab ended with a whoop and a leap off the 
fence, and ran away singing what was then a 


it is for that you 
It is agreat wrong to speak what 





This last remark addressed to the demurely- | 


tripping little maid only causes a smile on her 


pretty face; she is quite accustomed to Tab’s | 
method of receiving and handing over reproof. | 


Then the children walk quietly behind their young 
lady for the space of half a dozen yards, until nu- 
ture gets the better of them, and Miss Clare smiles 
at sound of the uproarious frolic going on in the 
rear, thinking to herself it would be as useless to 
correct a couple of frisking kittens as these two 
irrepressibles, : 

Oceasionally something more than kitten-like 
mischief comes of Tab’s frolics, and when she is 
in dire disgrace, having been banished from Miss 





popular lyric among the plantation people: 
**Mammy see a speck in pappy’s eye, 
Can’t see de beam in her own; 
Mammy better sweep her own do’-yard clean, 
An’ luff oder fclkse’s ‘lone!” 

What could anybody do butlaugh? And yet 
there was an ache in Miss Clare’s heart while she 
laughed. Afterall, was Tab no more than a kit- 
ten ora monkey? Would she never be lifted to a 
higher moral level and begin to live as one with a 
soul and an immortal hope ? As an essence of care- 
less.fun and utter jollity Tab was certainly very 
funny ; as a poor little mortal to be taught and 
trained and led up to the light, she was very dis- 
couraging, certainly. 

Migs Clare was not alone in ber views of Tab’s 


‘Know dat, missis ; J nebber tells um,” with | 
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moral obtuseness, it appeared, for after that day’s 
experience pretty Milly put on a new character, 
She would not play with her old friend and com- 
rade; she joined no more in Tab’s frolics ; she 
would hardly speak to her. In vain Tab coaxed 
and bribed and instituted extraordinary pranks ; 
she could not win one smile to Milly’s lips, er ob- 
tain one kindly glance from her bright eyes. Her 
astonishment and perplexity were beyond express- 
ion. That Milly, gentle little Milly, over whom 
she bad ruled so long, whom she loved with all 
her queer nature, and who had always been her 
constant comrade, should thus turn from her, was 
a wonder not to be understood, a trial hard to be 
borne. Miss Clare was astonished also; she 
watched the progress of matters with much inter- 
est. 

One day, when ‘l'nb found her loneliness unen- 
durable and her couxing useless, she took sudden 
refuge in taunts. 

“Hi! gal Milly; gettin’ proud not ter speak ter 
brack folks.” 

Milly, whom nothing haa hitherto moved, faced 
her now, her eyes aglow and her soft voice grave 
and slow. 

“Tab, jes’ yer look a hyar. I don’t keer nuffin 
fur yer brackness, ef yer didn’t ‘pear termined to 
be brack inside. Ef yer will spile Miss Ciare’s 
feelins’, and ef yer will stick ter bein’ nuffin but 
brack trash, ‘thout no’spectability, ver larnin’, ner 
lightness inter yer, den 1 haven't no use fur sich. 
se g’wine ter be sumfin what Miss Clare wants, 
and min’ de good Book what she reads ter us in 
Sundays. Ef yer'd come ‘long and ‘have like yer 
wanted ter be somebody Vd lub yer jes’ de same, 
But 1 isn’t gwine ter keep ‘long ob gals dat hasn’t 
no shame ner sense.” 

Tab was startled into dumbness; she swallowed 
the rebuke and didn’t even caper as sbe wentaway 
from the Jaundry-door, leaving Miily conning the 
primer from which Miss Clare gave them each a 
daily lesson, That day she did her customary du- 
ties with the usual infusion of mischief, whistling, 
dancing, and double-shuftling through the hours, 
At night she sought Milly, this time meekly. 

‘*Gal Milly, reckon I’se gwine ‘long wid yer.” 

“Foolin’, Tab 7” 

‘*Nebber fool gin; gwine git white inside, and 
he folks, “long yer; Milly.” 

The bronze euris and the yellow turban leaned 
close together for a few minutes, and without fur- 
ther treaty the playmates were friends again. 
After that there was no more division between 
them, but their places were reversed. It was 
Tab who obeyed Milly now, and though she 
still whooped and chuckled and pranced over- 
much, she began to replace some of her monkey- 
ish fun with intelligence, and an effort to learn 
and do ‘the rightness” of things, 

“Milly,” said Miss Clare one day; ‘‘ you are 
making a good girl of Tab, I think.” 

‘‘Reckon so, missis,” said Milly with her little 
respectfui courtesy. 

‘*‘But weren't you afraid she would get too 
offended with you ever to make friends again? 
I thought you would do better by coaxing © 
her to be good, and not by leaving off loving 
her.” 

“Didn't leab off,” said Milly, promptly, with 
a quick sunny simile lighting up her face. ‘Lub 
her jes’ the same all time. Butlaws! Tab neb-- 
ber min’ coawving; only larf at dat. But I knows 
she couldn't git long ’thout me, an’ I ‘cluded ‘jes 
ter gib her one lesson, ‘Sides, I couldn’t spile my 
principles ‘sociating ‘long ob brack trash ef she 
wouldn’t ‘have herse’f. But laws! I ‘spected 
she’d be brung ter it, d’ree’ly |” 

Shrewd, sensible, loving Milly! She was keen 
of wit, as well as faithful in friendship ; fer what 
sense of gratitude, reproof, appeal, punishment, 
or reason could not awaken in Tab’s careless 
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heart, love. of her little playmate, and fear of losing 
her, accomplished. 

Nowhere, North or South, do I know a pair of closer 
friends, or more united in their purpose of being 
“folks,” than black Tab, and pretty, starry-eyed 
Milly. 





AN AFTERNOON’S CRUISE. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 
LITTLE GORGE, APPLEDORE, Sept., 1872. 


I WALKED across the island this morning to 
see the tide come in, riding white horses, and 
eharging madly against the kelp-covered rocks, then 
retiring to charge again. From below I spied this 
shady nook, half way up one of the rocky faces of the 

- gorge, and I went round and climbed down to it; and 
here I sit serenely sheltered and ready to gossip about 
my yesterday aiterncon’s cruise in the intervals of 
Watching the white-breasted birds that fly up and 
down the gorge, always keeping close to the water. 

I think there come hours in the lives of all of us 
when we get tired of making one in a crowd. 

Sometimes Humanity—the humanity of great gath- 
erings, of great cities, overpowers, fatigues, oppresses 
us; and this feeling is as much a sickness as that other 
ailment born of long and enforced solitude which 
makes us crave the sight of human faces as we crave 
food after a long fast. Such an hour came upon me 
yesterday and I fled from the shore to the sea. I 
stepped on board the Kelpie, a little yacht with two 
sails, and a mahogany-colored skipper to manage her. 
The wind being fair, we were soon away from the 
shore. Seen from the rocks, the sea looks hot and un- 
inviting on some early and sultry September after- 
noons, when there is that continual glare upon it, as of 
Hquid silver poured out upon the waters, that you 
have to hide your dazzled eyes from. You imagine 
how uncomfortable must be the people who are in 
those little boats that flit like white birds over that 
gently rippling and shining surface. But within the 
shadow of the sail itis cooler than upon the land. We 
got well into the wind and ran around by what I 
should call the back door of Star Island, since the 
houses are all built fronting the other way and this 
side is quite deserted.’ Over the shoulder of a crag we 
got 2 glimpse of Captain John Smith’s monument—Po- 

_cahontas Smith, you know. The inhabitants of Star 
will have it that he discovered the Isles of Shoals; but 
the Appledore people shake their heads at the story. 
Be that as it may, the Star Island people have built 
him a monument—a slender shaft of the island stone, 

‘ the top of which has in somes way been shattered—pro- 
bably inastorm. Then we tacked, ran toward White 
Island, and sailed close up under the light-house, I 
could see the little cottage of the light-keeper; such 
a tiny house, one story and a loft above, containing 
in all three or four rooms. It was connected bya cov- 
ered passage-way, going upward, with the light- 
tower. Everything around seemed so barren—only 
rough crags, aad beetling precipices. So rocky in- 
deed was the place that not a thing could grow there 
gave some low stunted herbage. So small was the 
island that you could walk all over it in about a quar- 
ter of an hour. In winter the waves dash high up 
against the cliff on which the light-house stands, and 
even against the very lantern itself. 

It was of this lantern that the poetess of Appledore 
Wrote: 

“T lit the lamps in the light-house tower, 
For the sun dropped down and the day was dead ; 
They shone like a glorious clustered flower,— 
Ten golden and five red!” 

But what a glorious lookout over the islands I had 
from thetower! I could easily disiinguish and count 
the whole seven; Appledore, Smutty-Nose, Malaga, 
and Star, huddled close together; Londoner's, not far 
from White, upon which is the light-house, and fur- 

‘ther away Duckis land. Close under me, the broad 
ocean, fiecked with islands and with sails; afar off, a 
faint outline of shore, You could in one eye-sweep 
take in the coast of Maine and New Hampshire; but 
further out, beyond Cape Ann, it was all blue water. 
Well, we got away from the light-house, Off Star. the 
wind freshened; but for about fifteen minutes, while 
we ran fairly before the wind, the hazy quiet which 
lapped us about was hardly broken. We were going 
in the direction of Cape Ann, the last land. After you 
get clear of that, all isa wide weltering waste of blue 
waters, ringed by a sky which is but another shade of 
lighter blue laid on the ocean’s dark, Far away, the 
waters were leaping up in white-oapped billows around 
a sunken rock. Sometimes there was a strange un- 
dulation and glitter on the surface, and I would turn 
just in time to seo 2 shoal of fishswimmingaway. The 
motion of these little yachts is peculiar, especially be- 
fore a fair, steady-blowing wind. It is like the long, 
smooth lope of a thoroughbred saddie-horse. The 
Kittle craft springs through the water aa if she were 
really alive and rejoicing in her freedom. At last we 
tacked, for we were getting out into rough water 
end the Waves were becoming too familiar with our 

ok. 

Winding about among the islands, with Appledore 
almost always in sight, and passing the light-house 
again, we went towards Londoner's. This is an island 
consisting of two small masses of craggy rocks rising 
out of the sea, and united by a slender tongue of 
shelving and shingly beach in the center. As we ap- 


. ' proacheé it, a Crusoe-looking creature was seen com- 


’ {mg ever the rocks and presently rowing tewarde usin 
asmal) boat, He turned out to be a bare-headed and 





bare-footed Irishman, with a shock of thick yellow 


hair falling over his forehead and almost hiding his 
eyes; but withal kindly and courteous, and not intha 
least like an island Caliban. He helped me into his 
boat and rowed me to his island—for his is the littla 
one-story house that we plainiy see from Appledore 
on fair days, over the shoulder of this bleakrock. It 
is the only dwelling there. The little tongue of land, 
of which | have before spoken, is covered with the 
Yellow shells of the sea-snail, which gleam out of the 
sand. In its scant soil grow golden rods tangled to- 
gether with bind-weed. AsI bent to gather a hand- 
ful of shells, there came to me over the rocks a small 
mite of a girl with a long string of themin her hand, 
which she held out to me without saying a word. I 
took them from her and looked at her as silently. 
She was £0 little and yet so lithe, it was hard to tell 
her age. She was evidently the child of the man 
who bad taken me ashore. She was nut at all pretty, 
but at thé same time there was nothing coarse or re- 
pulsive about her. Her only garment was an old 
pink calico dress, not over clean, and an old-fashioned 
sun-bonnet of thesame. But her brown littie hands 
and feet were as delicately made as those of any 
lady ; and altogether, her whole little figure had asort of 
cunning grace aboutit. She had a freckled face and 
blue eyes which she would hardly let me see, and a 
great fall of fiaxen hair under her limp bonnet. 
Now, when this island waif, who might have been five 
years old, or indeed eight, for all I knew, had put her 
shells into my hand, she silently left me. After a 
little, I followed her and found her crouched down 
upon the ground before a board upon which she had 
an odd collection of things spread out. There were 


other festoons of whiteand yollow shells. There were | 


dried star-fish and sea-mosses and such like. She 
made a queer picture, this little peddler, with her fan- 
tasti¢al wares, framed in by barren rocks, and beyond, 
only the sea and the sky! The sun was just setting 
and I lingered upon thelitilestrip of send long enough 
to ree the great, flickering globe of crimson dip into 
the water. Then, asI turned to go, I saw something 
gleaming at my feet. I picked it up and it wasa tiny 
mussel-shell, which many storms and suns had bleached 
into a lovely pearl color, blended with the tenderest 
pinks and purples. All its rough outer coating had 
disappeared. But even as I grasped it, it crumbled to 
pieces inmy hand! And as I clambered up the side of 
the yacht and sailed away towards the dusky red glow 
left by the setting sun, I was thinking of souls of fire 
in shells of pearl. Itis just thesame process, A grad- 
ual wearing away bx the sharp friction of anguish of 
all that is rough and unseemly. But when thia beau- 
tiful thing has attained a certain transparency and the 
awed beholder gets glimpses of the still diviner beauty 
shining through, the shell of pearl crumbles away at 
some chance touch and the soul of fire is ravished 
from us! 





—Some two years ago, two gentlemen were rid- 
ing together, and, as they were abont to separate, ons 
addressed the other thus: “Do you ever read your 
Bible?” “Yes, but lI get no benefit from it, because, 
to tell the truth, I feel I do not love God.” “ Neither 
did I,’ replied the other, ‘* but God loved me.” This 
answer produced such an effect upon his friend, that, 
to use his own words, it was as if one had lifted him 
off the saddle into the skies; so great was the truth it 
opened up to his soul. 





THE SABBATH. 
1.—-THE MOSAIC SABBATH, 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT, 


T PROPOSE in this article, or series of articles, 
three in number, to give a historical account of 
the Sabbath observance of different ages and eras. 
Without directly discussing the Sabbath question in 
aby of its aspects, such a review may do more than 
interest the passing hour; it may afford some material 
out of which the intelligent reader can construct his 
own theory. Itis written, at all events, not,to sustain 
any view, but to give a simple account of undoubted 
acts. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the heathen 
weekly festivals which bear a resemblance more or 
less to our weekly rest-day, the first definite mention 
which history affords of the Jewish Sabbath as a na- 


tional festival {s given by the author of the book of: 


Exodus, in his account of the marvelous emancipation 
of the children of Israel. For over a century anda 
half the Israelites have suffered under an almost in- 
tolerable bondage. Three generations have passed 
away, and not known a single dav of rest or recrea- 
tion. Only night has given the Jewish slave exemption 
from labor and the lash. At length the day of their 
deliverance has come; they have heard the wail of 
anguish borne out upon the midnight air from ten 
thousand Egyptian homes, where the first-born lies 
dead, struck down by the death-angel; while the night 
still bangs its pall over the mourning land, they have 
taken their hurried departure; they have crossed 
through the miraculous ford, and the shout of their tri- 
umph has mingled with the despairing wail of the Egyp- 
tians buried beneath the waters which God’s hand had 
‘stayed for the night, and which at the morning dawn 
charge like a resistless and triumphant foe upon the 
pursuing hosts; and now, they have emerged upon the 
other bank, saved from the perils of Ezypt but con- 
fronting the perils of an unknown wilderness, no 
Jonger slaves hut not yet a nation. 








Without laws or instituth without church, or 
priesthood, or political leade?s, without provisions, and 
in a famine-stricken desert, they receive from God 
that miraculous supply of manna which teaches them 
by a wondrous symbol that they are to seek from him 
their daily bread, and that sacred rest-day which 
affords them their first respite from the too onerous 
cares and burdens of life, by the aid of which the 
spirit’s life receives its nutriment. It is not easy for 
us to imagine how great a boon it must have been ta 
an enslaved people to be told that one day in seven 
labor ceased to be a duty, and recreation became ene, 
and to receive a divine assurance and ratification of this 
rest-day, in the fact that thereupon the manna did not 
fall, and that the double supply of the previous day 
exempted them from even the light toil of gathering 
this heaven-given food upon the seventh day. We 
may be sure that to them the day was not one of bond- 
age; they realized, as perhaps the world has never 
realized since, that it was one of “rest and gladness,” 

We speak of this occasion as the institution of the 
Jewish Sabbath. Practically it was so; for even if 
those writers are correct who believe the Sabbath to 
have been coeval with the creation of man, it is cer- 
tain it had perished from his memory, and that to the 
emancipated Israelites it came as truly a new gift from 
God as the flowers in spring that shoot wp from 
winter-buried and lonz-forgotten seeds.* 

The rest-day thus given to the Jowish nation, before 
as yet a national organization was completed, was reas- 
serted with more solemn sanctions in the fundamental 
law given upon Mt. Sinai, and engraven upon the two 
tables of stone. With the other precepts which consti- 
tuted the foundation principles of the Hebraic consti- 
tution, it was deposited in the ark of God, in that por- 
tion of the tabernacle which by the votaries of any 
otber religion would have been consecrated to a gra- 
ven image of the Deity. This law definei the day with 
more precision. By its very title, the Sabbath, 4. ¢ 
the rest-day, its object was indicated. Upon this holy 
day the curse of the broken law, a curse that had 
fallen heavily upon this enslaved people,—by the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou earn thy daily bread,—was lifted 
from all the weary toilers of the briar-bearing earth, 
Parent and child, master and servant, host and guest, 
and the very caitie of,the fields, were exempt tais day 
from the duty of toil. Work,—work,—work !—thts wag 
the cry of nature through all the week. Rest,—rest,— 
rest! this was the song which the Sabbath day interpo- 
lated uponit. It need not surprise us that ‘his rest 
day was guarded frem the intrenchments alike of pe- 
nurious care and of grasping avarice by rigorous regue 
lations. The nation was yet in its infancy. and could 
not be trusted to protect even its own privileges. Wo 
have seen in our own time that the rest-da}s of ana- 
tion, with whom excessive industry becoms a chare 
acteristic vice, need the protection of legul enact. 
ment. 

It was not enough to bestow the Sabbath upon the 
Jews 2s & boon. They are by nature a thrifty and 
hard-working people; their vices are those that are 
born of thiift and industry; they were by long educa- 
tion habituated to servile and unremitting toil; ihe 
boon would therefore soon have been lost, if it had not 
been defended by a specific statute and severe penale 
ties. Later regulations defined the rest which the fun- 
damental statute left undefined. Trade was vrohib- 
ited; the ox might not be harnessed to the plough, nor 
the sickle thrust in to reap the ripened grain, nor the 
husbandwan gather fuel for household use, nor the 
mistress bid her servant build a fixe for cooking; ina 
word all servile labor was forbidden, and life for one 
day in seven was relieved of its drudgery. He who 
ventured to take away from this nation its rest-day 
took the first step toward remitting it to a s-rvile con- 
dition again, and preparing it for a possible bondage; 
such aman was the nation’s worst foe; again:st him was 
pronounced the death penalty. It was no unmeaning 
threat; one traitor, in the eyes of all tae camp, pub- 
licly trampled this law under foot, and was executed 
for hia offense. The justice of this execution critics 
have called in question; its wisdom receives illustrae 
tion from the fact that there was never in Jewish hise 
tory occasion for another. 

But those are greatly mistaken who imagine that be- 
eause the Sabbuth-day was thus carefuily guarded 
fromthe encroachments of business it was, in any 
sense, among the ancient Jews a day of rigor and re~ 
ligsious asceticism. Those practices of self-sacrifices 
which the church of the middle ages borrowed from 
the heathen religions, was utterly foreign to the spirit 
of the Jewish rehgion. The church which Mosvs iusti- 
tuted knew but one fast-day, while its calendar 
abounded with feast days. It 1s true that the rest of the 
Sabbath was made available tor certain relizious sere 
vices. It was a day of holy convocation; the sacrifices 

of the temple were doubled; the shew-bread was 
changed; the inner courtof the temple was opened 
for solemn services; the Levites took this occasion ta 





* It would take us too far from our purpose, which is to 
give ahistory of Sabbath observance in various eras,if we 
were to enter here into the theological discussion concerning 
the origin of the Sabbath. It is enough to remind our read- 
ers that the first chapter in Genesis, which speaks of God 
resting on the seventh day and hailowing it, was not written 
till after the Exodus. Somescholars, from the fact that no Sabe 
bath observance is referred to previous to the days of Moses, 
judge that it was first really instituted in his time, and that 
the reference in Genesis was inserted to explain the subses 
quent reference in the Fourth Commandment; others are of 
opinion that the Sabbath was really given to Adam, but was 
subsequently suffered to fail into disuse, until revived under 
Moses, . 
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instruct the people in the law: the prophets seized on 
this day of the people’s rest for their day of most ad- 
vantegecus labor. But the idea of rest and recrea- 
tion in the true significance, was the prominent idea 
in the early Jewish observance. 

The pious Jew welcomed its return with giadness; 
be reficcted on the works of God with deep and ear- 
nest thankfulness; he gave utterance to his emotions, 
not only in the song of praise in the sanctuary, but by 
festal scenes at home. The ninety-second psalm is an 
ode written to the Sabbath-day; its spirit may be ac- 
cepted as a fair indication of the spirit of the Jewish 
Sabbath. ° He has strange eyes indeed, who discovers 
in it any sanction whatever for the common oppro- 
brium cast upon the Jewish Sabbath as ons of mgor 
and of bondage. And as littic support is given to this 
wide-sprcad misapprehension by the practices of the 
later Jews, who while setting apart some portion of 
the day to religious observancos, spent the remainder, 
as their later authorities inform us, “in festal cheer- 
fulness, in receiving and returning the visits of friends 
and in dances, and games, and juvenile exercises,”’ 

There is, however, perhaps, no more striking illus- 
tration of the true character of the Jewish Saobath, 
as one of festivity, than is afforded by the history of 
its re-establishment under Nehemiah. The long night 
of the captivity was over, and the remnant of the Jew- 
ish people bad returned to Jerusalem, and rebuiit its 
wallsanditstemple, A great mass-meeting of the 
people gathered by the command of Nehemiah to 
ccmmemorate this event, and at the same to be in- 

_&tructed anew in the forgotten law of God. One 
voice could not reach the vast concourse; atleast a 
dozen preachers gathered the people in separate 
groups, and at once inaugurated the first camp-meet- 
ing, and interpreted the true idea of preaching: 
“* They read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly, 
and gave the sense, and caused them [the people) to 
understand the reading.’”’ It is always the tendency 
of adegenerate religion to convert love into fear; and 
the popular sentiment would have converted the Sab- 
bath day, into one of fasting and tears. ‘ All the peo- 
ple wept when they heard the word of thelaw.” 

But it was not to such a memorial service that Ezra 
had invited them; and it cannot be doubted that in 
his directions to them heinterpreted aright the spirit 
of the ancient statute. “Go your way,” said he; 
*“ Eat thefat, and drink the sweet, and send portions 
unto them for whom nothing is prepared; for this 
day is holy unto the Lord: Neither be ye sorry; for 
the joy of the Lord is your strength.” 

The day that opened under a cloud ended in the 
sunshine. By this single sermon it was redeemed 
from the spirit of bondage which, except for Ezra, 
might then have been imported into it, asit was ata 
later date. “‘ And all the people went their way to 
€at, and to drink, and to send their portions, and 
to make great mirth, because they had understood the 
words that were declared unto them.” Never per- 
haps, except at the day of Pentecost, has a single 
sermon produced such arevolution in public senti- 
ment. The Jews have never needed the lesson re- 
peated. To the present day they retain, io their ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the influence of that scene. 
Itis with them a day wholly joyous, though nevera 
day of rioting or excess or amusements; it is a day of 
pbome re-union; a day whose twofold character of re- 
ligious service in the morning, and domestic recrea- 
tion in the afternoon, renders it neither like ihe Chris- 
tian, nor like the continental Sabbath, but rather 
akin to the merry Christmas of old England, and the 
Thankrgiving Day of New England. 





PROF. TYNDALL’S TEST. 


F Prof. Tyndall on studied the laws that ob- 


toin in the kingdom of grace —° fithfully as ho has 


those which rule in the province of hen., © Would not 
have lent the weight of his name to th» *trange 
propcesition to test the effieacy of prayer. Thé o< 
periment proposed, whatever the result, would not be 
the final test desired. In one of its issues it would 
bave no power to convince the gaiusayer, and in the 
otber no: e to confound the believer. 

First, if the united prayer were answered, it would 
be in the same way that the Christian believes a: tis 
prayers are answered, not by the working of a 
nmoiracle, but by the controlling of vatural causes 
so es to produce the desired resuit. He believes 
that all the means conducive to the end in view, 
prayer itself included, have been foreknown by God 
from the beginning, and each has had its proper place 
and cfficiency assigned it for ithe accomplishment of 
the end designed. So that, even though there should 
be a most marked difference between the wards 
preyed for and those that were not, the cavilers being 
able to trace the action of the natural causes, and not 
to detect divine interposition, would be sure to ascribe 
the result to the former, and would cavil still. Noth- 
ing short of a miracle would convince them, and, 
judgirg from the past, even that has little effect where 
the difficulty is in the will, rather than in the intellect. 
The Christian could not pray for the working ofa 
Miracle, because he believes the roll of miraculous 
evidence to be completed, and that he has no warrant 
to expect such interposition in his behalf. This favor- 
able answer then being given, in conformity to God's 
-Inethod of acting in His spiritual kingdom, through 
the agency of natural causes. divinely preordained 
and controlled, would not prove, so a3 to satisfy ;the 














doubters at least, the test to be conclusive. Secondly, 


- the result, if unfavorable, would prove nothing as 


against the efficacy of prayer. Indeed, the mere pro- 


Position shows that the true idea of Christian prayer | 
is entirely misconceived. The challenge is evidently ' 


given on the assumption that prayer, especially in 
such a crucial experiment as this, must needs compel 
a favorable answer, or elsé suffer a humiliating defeat, 
and own itself altogether ineffectual. Itdoes not claim 
to do the former; its denial by no means proves the lat- 
ter. Submission tothe will of the Bestand Wisest al ways 
appertains to the spirit of true supplication. If, there- 
fcre, in tbe case proposed, the petitions of Ciristiaus 
should not be granted, they would euffer no defeat, 
for they would offer this prayer as they do all others, 
in submission to the will of Him who sometimes con- 
fers a greater blessing in denial than the giving would 
bestow. The devial would neither give the Christiana 
just cause for humiliation, nor the doubter for exulta- 
tion at what he might cali the failure of the experi- 
ment. -° 





MARTHA AND MARY, 


BY MRs. 


ue dramatic power of the simple Bible 

narrativesis one of their most wonderful ciar- 
acteristics. By a few incidents, a word here and there, 
they createa vivid image of a personality that after- 
wards never dies from our memory. The women of 
Shakespeare have been set upon the stage with all the 
accessories Of dress, scenery, and the interpreting 
power of fine acting—and yet the vividness of their 
personality has not been equal to that of the women 
of the Bible. 

Mary and Martha, the two sisters of Bethany, have 
had for ages a name and a living power io the Church, 
Thousands of hearts have throbbed with theirs; thou- 
sands have wept sympathetic tears in their sorrows 
and rejoiced in their joy. 

By a few simple touches they have been so delicately 
and justly discriminated that they have stood for the 
representatives of two distinct classes. Some of the an- 
cient Christian writers considered them as the type of 
the active and the contemplative aspects of religion. 
Martha is viewed as the type of the secular Christian, 
serving God in and through the channels of wordly 
business, and Msry as the more peculiarly religious 
person, devoted to a life of holy meditation and the 
researches of heavenly truth. 

The two were equally the friends of Jesus. Appar- 
ently, the two sisters with one brother were an orphan 
family united by the strictest mutual affection, and af- 
fording a circle peculiarly congenial. 

They inhabited a rural home just outside of the city 
of Jerusalem, and it would seem that there, after the 
labors of a day spent in teaching in Jerusalem, our 
Lord found at evening a home-like retreat where he 
could enjoy perfect quiet and perfect love, It would 
appear from many touches in the gospel narrative, 
that Jesus, amid the labors and applauses and suc- 
cesses of a public life, yearned for privacy, domesti- 
city—for that home love which he persistently re- 
nounced, to give himself whoily to mankind. There 
is a shade of pathos in his answer to one who proposed 
to be his disciple and dwell with him: “ Foxes have 
holes; the birds of the air have nests; but the Son °F 
Man hath not where to lay his head.”’ This litt)’ or. 
phen circle, with their quiet bome, were therefore 
peculiarly dear to bim, and it appears that jt uy, pis 
refuge during that last week of fis life Wien he knew 
that every day was bripcing him nearer to the final 
apguish, 

It is wonderful, in a narrative so brief, how sharply 
end truly the characters of Martha and Mary are in- 
dividualized. Martha, in her Judean dress and sur- 
roundings, is, after all, exactly such a good woman as 
there are plenty of in our modern life; a woman 
primarily endowed with the faculties necessary for 
getting along in this world, yet sincerely religious. 
She is energetic, business-like, matter-of-fact, strictly 
orthéa2xX, and always ready and on hand fer every 
emergency. She lives in the present life strongly and 
intensely, and her religion exhibits itself through some 
business-like forms and agencies. She believes in the 
future life orthodoxly, and is always prompt to con- 
fess its superior importance as a matter of doctrine, 
thcugh prene to make material things the first in 
practice. Many such women there are in the high 
places of the Christian Church, and much good they 
Go. They manage fairs; they dress churches; they 
get up religious festivals; their names are on commit- 
tees; they are known at celebrations. They rule their 
own homes with activity and diligence; and justly 
honored they are by all who know them. Now, noth- 
ing is more remarkable in the history of Jesus than 
the catkolicity of his appreciation, of character. He 
never found fault with natural organization, or ex- 
pected everybody to be on one pattern. He did not 
break with Thomas for being naturally a cautious 
doubter, or Peter for being a precipitate believer; and 
it is specially recorded in the history of this family, 
that Jesus loved Martha. He understood her, he ap- 
preciated her worth, and he loved her. 

In Mary we see the type of those deeper and more 
sensitive natures who ever aspire above and beyond 
the material and temporal to the eternal and divine; 
souls that are seeking and inquiring with a restless- 
ness that no earthly thing can satisfy, who can find no 
peace until they find it in union with God. 


H. B. STOWE. 
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In St. Luke we have a record of the manner in whick 
the first acquaintance with this family was formed.. ° 

The historian (St. Luke} says: “A woman named 
Martha received bim at her house: Evidently: the 
decisive and salient power of her nature caused her te 
be regarded 83 mistress of the family, There was 4 
frown up brother in the family, but this house 1s not 
called the house of Lazarus, but the house of Martha— 
& form of speaking the more remarkable from the 
great superiority or leadership which anoient 
customs awarded to the male sex. But Martha 
was one of those natural leaders whom everybody 
instinctively thinks of as the head of any .house 
they may happento belong to. Her tone toward 
Mary is authoritative. The Mary-nature is a pa- 
ture apt to appear to disadvantage in physical things, 
it is often puzzled, and unskilled, and unready in the 
details—emergencies of a life like ours whichso littie 
mects ite deepest feelings and most importunate wants. 
It acquires skill in earthly things only as a matterof 
discipune and conscience, but is aiways aspiring 
above (hem to something higher and divine. A deli- 
cacy of moral pature suggests to such & person a thou- 
sand scruples of conscientious inquiry in every turn 
of life, which embarrass their directness of action. To 
the Martha-nature, business-like, direct and matter- 
of-fact, all these doubts, scruples, hesitations and 
unreadinesses appear only as pitiable weaknesses. 
Then, again, Martha's nature attaches a vwaet im- 
portance te many things, which, to the view of Mary, 
are so fleeting and perishable, and have so little to do 
with che deeper immortal wants of the soul, that it is 
difficult for her even to remember and keep them in 
sight. The requirements of etiquette; the changes and 
details of fashion; the thousand particulars which 
pertain to keeping up a certain footing in society 
and a certain porition in the world—all these Martha 
has at her fingers’ ends. They are the breath of her 
nostrils, while Mary is always forgetting, over-look- 
ing and transgressing them. Many a Mary has es- 
caped into a convent, or joined a sisterhood, or worn 
the plain dress of the Quaker, in ordor that she might 
escape from the exaction of the Marthas of her day, 
“ careful and troubled about many things.’’ [t appears 
that in her way Martha was a religious woman, 
asincere member of the Jewish Church, and an in- 
tense believer. The preaching of Christ was the great 
religious phenomencn of the times,and Martha, Mary 
and Lazarus joined the crowd who witnessed his mir- 
acles and listened to his words. Both women accepted 
bis message and believed his Messiahship: Martha, 
from the witness of his splendid miracles; Mary, from 
the deep accord of her heart with the wonderful 
words he Lad uttered. To Martha he was the King 
that should reign in splendor at Jerusalem, and raise 
their nature to an untold height of glory; to Mary, 
he was the anawer to the eternal question—the Way» 
the Truth, the Life, for which she had {een always 
longing. 

Among many who urge and pr ess hospitalities, Mar- - 
tha’s invitation prevails. 4 proud home is that whem 
Jceus follows her—her ~rize, her captive. The woman 
in our day who he, captured in her net of hospitalities 
the crator, fie poet, the warrior—the star of all 
eyes, the Gentral point of all desire, curiosity and res 
e8te_can best appreciate Martha’s joy. She will 
make an entertainment that will do credit to the oo- 
casion. She revolves prodizies of hospitality. She in- 
vites guests to whom her acquisition ehall be duly ex- 
hibited, and allis hurry, bustle and commotion. But 
Mary follows him, silent, with a fluttering heart. His 
teaching had aroused the divine longing—the immor- 
tal pain, to a throbbing intensity; a sweet presenti- 
ment fills her soul, that she is near One through 
whom the wayinto the Holieat is open; and now is 
the hour. She neither hears nor sees the bustle of 
preparation; but apart, where the Master has seated 
himselfshe sits down at his feet, and her eyes, more 
than her veice, address to him that question and that 
prayer, which are the question and the one great re- 
ality of all this fleeting, mortal life. And that quos- 
tion is answered and that prayer granted. At his feet 
she becomes spiritually clairvoyant. The way to God 
becomes clearand open. Her soul springs toward the 
light; isembraced by the peace of God, that passeth 
understanding. It is a eoul-crisis,and the Master 
sees that in that hour his breath has unfolded into 
blossom buds that had been struggling in darkness. 
Mary has received in her bosom the “white stone with 
the new name which no man Knoweth save him that 
receiveth it,” and of which Jesus only is the giver. As 
Master and disciple cit in that calm and sweet aczord, 
in which Giver and Receiver are alike blessed, sudden- 
ly Martha appears and breaks into the interview, ina 
characteristically imperative sentence: 

* Lord dost thou not care that my sister hith left me 
to serve alone? Lid her, therefore, that she help 
ne.” 

Nothing could more energetically indicate Martha's 
cbaracter than this sentence. It shows its blunt sin- 
cerity; its conscisntious, matter-of-fact worldliness; 
and its dictatorial positiveness. Evidently, here is a 
person, accustomed to having herown way, and bear- 
ing down ail about her; a person who believes in her- 
self without adoubt, and is so positive that her way 
is the only right one that she cannot but be amazed 
that the Master has notat once seen as she doos. 

To be sure, this is in her view the Christ—the Son of 
God, the King of Israel, the human being whom in her 
deepest heart she reverences; but no matter, she is so 
positive that she is-right that she does not hesitate te 
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say her eay, aud make her complaint of him as weil as 
of her sister. People like Martha often arraign and 
question the very Providence of God itself when 
it stands in the way oftheir own plans. Martha was 
eure of her ground. Here is the Messiah, the King of 
Israel, at her house, and sho is getting up’an enter- 
tainment worthy of Him, slaving herself to death for 
Him—and He takes no notice, and most inconsiderately 
allows her dreamy sister to sit listening to him, instead 
of joining in the preparation. The reply of Jesus, a3 his 
replies were wont to do, went to the very root-fault of 
Martha’s life—the fault of all such natures. ‘‘ Martha, 
Martha! thou art careful and troubied about many 
things, but one thing is needful, and Mary hath 
chosen that good part which shall not be taken from 
hor.’ The Master’s words evidently recognize that in 
that critical hour Mary kad passed a boundary in her 
soul history, and made an attainment of priceless 
value. She had gained something that could never be 
taken from her, aud she had gained it by that single- 
hearted devotion to spiritual things which made ler 
prompt to know aud seize the hour of opportunity. 

The brief narrative there intermits; we are not told 
bow Martha replied, or what are the resuits of this 
plain, tender faithfulness of reproof. ‘lhe Saviour, be 
it observed, did not blame Martha for her nature. 
He did not blame her for not being Mary; but he did 
blame her for not restraining and governing ber own 
nature and keeping it in due subjection to higher con- 
piderations. 

A being of brighter worlds, he stood looking on 
Martha’s life—on her activities and bustle and care, 
and to him how sorrowfully worthless the greater part 
of them appeared! To him they were more toys and 
playthings, such as a child is allowed to play with in 
the earlier undeveloped hours of existence—not to be 
harshly condemned, but still utterly fleeting and 
worthless in the face of the tremendous eternal 
realities, the glories and the dangers of the eternal 
state. 

It must be said hore that all ihat we know of our 
Lord leads us to feel that he was not encouraging and 
defending in Mary a selfish, sentimental indulgence in 
her own cherished emotions and affectious, leaving tho 
burden of necessary care on a sister who would have 
been equally glad to sit at Jesus’ feet. That was not 
his reading of the situation. It was that Martha, en- 
grossed in a thousand needless cares, burdened her- 
eelf with a weight of perplexities of which there was 
no need, and found no time and had no heart to coma 
to Him and speak of the only—the one thing that 
endures beyond the present world. 

To bow many hearts does this reproof apply? How 
mapy who call themselves Christians are weary, 
wasted, worn, drained of life, injured in health. 
fretted in temper, by a class of anxicties so purely 
worldly that they can never bring them to Jesus, or 
if they do, would meet first foremost his tender re- 
proof, “Thou art careful and troubled about many 
things; there is but onc thing really needful. Seek 
that gcod part which shall never be taken away.”’, 

What firvit this reproof bore will appear as we 
further pursue the history of the sister. The subse- 
quent story skows that Martha was a brave, sincere, 
gocd woman, capable of yielding to reproof and 
acknowledging a fauit. There is precious material io 
such if only their powers be turned to the highest aud 
best things; as we shall seo when we meet them again. 





SCENES IN HUNGARY.—No. 6. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 
INCIDENTS AND TALKS, 
HAT strikes one at once in Hungary is the 
strange freedom of the country. 

In my visit in ’51, there were spies everywhere, and 
one was very Cautious about any conversationin pub- 
lic places. The papers were closely fettered—the 
police watched everything. A Hungarian color or 
song would cause an arrest. People talked with 
“bated breath.’ Trial by jury was abolished, and all 
the old Hungarian defenses of liberty. White-coated 
soldiers—generally from some other portion of the 
Fmpire—-patrolied the streets or guarded every pub- 
lic place. This uniform used to be, in my eye, a symbol 
of stupid tyranny. 

Now I talk with my friends as freely as in America. 
The press is not only free, but we may say licentious 
and personal. The jury is restored; spies are un- 
known. The Hungarian governs himself. The police 
are as they are in all civilized countries. The military 
is the Hungarian honved or militia, or regiments under 
the control of the Hungarian Ministry and Parliament. 
The neat, precise, White uniform has given place to a 
loose dress and rather “‘seedy’’ habiliments, showing 
the new economy which rules. All is freedom, life 
and progress. 

In those days the liberty of Hungary seemed as far 
away as the emancipation of our slaves—events which 
n good Providence might bring a»out, but which lay 
Jarin the future, to be prayed and hoped for only. 
To weak human judgment too, it seemed that the 
slaves could alone be freed by moral and peaceful 
means, and that Hungary could be redeemed only by 
arms. Providence, however, has broken the chain of 
tlavery by a terrific war, and this land of the Mazg- 
yars has et length gained independence and freedom 
by the peaceful weapons of statesmanship and diplo- 
macy. 

Thecld Bishop of. Pesth, who prayed and labored, 











snd suffered so for his country, and whom I shail ever 
be grateful tc for his friendly efforts for mein my im- 
prisonment, met me this morning for the first time, 
and with eyes filed with tears, and kissing me on 
beth cheeks he egaid, * Ach, lieber Freund, Gott sei 
Dank! God be thanked those days are over! No more 
prisons and spies! Allis free now!” 

A POLITICAL TALE. 

One of the pleasant customs of Pesth is to take every 
evening a little steamboat excursion to a beautiful 
island—the Margaret Isle—a few miles up, where are 
walks and an old ruin, and several handsome res3tau- 
rants, and gardens for refreshments, and bath-houses. 
With the thermometer at % deg., as itis now, the 
change to this cool spot is delightful. 

As @ith prosperity, hospitality has somewhat failed 
in Hungary, here the stranger is inyited by his 
friends to entertainments, for which he pays himself— 
which is not a bad custom in a country where ths 
Whole population take their meals in the public plages, 
and ‘treating’ would become soon an intolerable 
nuisance, 

Here I wade the acquaintance of some very in- 
teresting Members of Parliament, and had many chats 
cu public matters. “ What has brought about this 
wonderful change in Hungary?’ said 1, as we sat in 
the garden, to a young ‘‘Consorvaiive.” ‘ We owe 
everything,’ he replied, ‘“‘to Deak; he is the sole 
author of the Dual Policy; he saw tiat our only 
chance for gaining our rights was in the personal 
uuicn with the House of Hapsburg, He arranged 
the separate Minisiry, separate Financa, separate 
everything, except our share in the defense of the 


Empire. ,Through him we are free and at the 
head of the KAaiscr-thums.” “ Of course, there 


is great gratitude to Deak?’ I said, *‘Oh yes; ho is 
the Hungarian Government. He has no title or rank, 
but they can do nothing without him. You must 
know he is not a great orator, though at times he 
speaks With immense impressiveness. He is a solider 
mann—a solid man—a Logiker—with such a power of 
argument and sharp sense. And he has, besides, great 
talent for organization and the statesman’s faculty. 
No one but he could have settled our difficulties with 
Austria, and brought us out so well. But Iam sorry 
tosay beis old and not very well. His death would 
make a sad affair of it here.’’ “Haw does he stand 
with Kossuth?” lasked. “Of course they are at the 
opposite extremities cf policy. Kossuth is ons of the 
irreconconcilabies, and will never have anything to 
eo with the House of Hapsburg. But Deak has al- 
ways acknowledged his great services. In one speech 
be paid a splendid tribute to him, and said we owed 
all our present success to Kossuth—which was very 
gencrous.”’ * Whatis the opinion of Kossuth now?” 
Jinquired. ‘‘ We consider him a greatorator, but not 
astatesman. He leads our Left wing, though he is 
not here, ‘and bas an immense influence on ths pea- 
sunts. Still most of us have grown up since his day, 
and never heard him. We do not find his printed 
erations so remarkable. Haye you ever hoard him, 
Herr B.? ITassured them that though be spoke ia a 
foreign language, I never heard an English orator 
more eloquent. Thatto my mind he was the great 
orator of modein times. 

“Ach! we know littie about him; but you should 
know Deak. There is such simplicity about him. He 
bas a little property, giving him, perhaps, 1,599 or 
2,000 guilders a year. He lives in two little rooms in 
the ‘Kinigin von Fngland,’ and will accept no pen- 
sions or rewards. Once the Emperor sent an official 
of rank to know if he would accept a high ‘Order.’ 
He thanked his Majesty, but begged to be excused. 
Then the imperor asked if ho would accept his por- 
trait. Still, with many thanks, he declined. hen he 
said, at least Herr Deak would take his carie de visite, 
But Deak replied tiat his enemies would at once ex- 
neggerate the gift intoa picture set with diamonds, aud 
begged his Majesty not to force his kindness on him. 

Aiter this, the Emperor, not yet discouraged, in- 
vited him to come and visit him in the privacy of his 
family without etiquette, as one gentieman visits an- 
other. This ke did, to the great satisfaction of the 
Empercr.” 

Desk is certainly right in this great caution, as 
thousands are on the watch for the slightest mistake. 

It isaremarkable thing in statesmanship, that two 
peopies of cur day should be led by public men of the 
very opposite temperament to the national character. 
The true ruler of the German; isa man who has no 
one sympathy with their peculiar quatities—who is 
the opposite to the ideal, dreamy, hesitating, philo- 
sopbical, moral Teuton. The Hungarians are above 
ell affected by oratory, fire of passion and sentiment. 
Yet their chosen leader is a cool, solid logician, who is 
never exaggerated cr heated by feeling, or inclined 
to appeal to passion. The very contrast gives the 
statesman his power. * 

“ What are the rent aims of your Liberal Conserva- 
tives?” said I, continuing the conversation. ‘' We de- 
sire,” said another of the members of parliament 
present, *‘to keep things settled and out of dauger of 
revolution, so that the development of our parlia- 
mentary life may continue. We want to educate the 
masses, who are fearfully ignorant now. (We know 
fifty per cent. of our people cannct read or write). 
We must arm, and keep armed, because of the great 
powers around. We have passed a Prussian law. 
Every man must serve: the common Bauer three 


years, and the student, or whoever pays his own cost, 
one year. 


All this ccsts, and we must arrange the 





taxation in the best way. Then we want to pre- 
vent the ballot from being brought in, but to have 
open voting, to check the hold of the priests and 
agrarian Gemagogues over the masses. We have laws 
tocodify, which areina fearful confusion, and rail- 
roeds to build, and public credit to keep up. A large 
work you see before us.’’ ‘‘How have the elections 
goue off thus far?” I asked. ‘Ach! we have had 
fearfyl times. The last one—a few weeks ago—cost us 
twenty-three lives. We had to call the military out 
in Pesth. In some districts we had the ballot with a 
vengeance, The Bauers put in long sticks, of differ- 
ent colors, fer votes, and some of them had a battle 
With their own ballots! But we want voting open. 
The peasants will soon be saying, ‘ We have got some 
of cur masters’ lands (through the doing away of 
feudal rights); why may we not have more?’ andthe 
dcmagegues will stir them up to agrarian measures. 
Then we don’t want the priests using their secret in- 
fluence over the Wallachs and Siavaks! We want 
everything open.” “Ifave you really universal sut- 
irage:” “itamounts almost to that. Everyone who 
has one hundred guiden taxable property can vote.” 
“Yes; we ought to bave had an intelligence-test, as 
you say-—but now we must take the consequences. 
The bribery is fcarful. Votes are bought and sold 
like cattle. Then the Press. Itis frightful to see its 
unbridled license. Every one opposed to a particular 
jouinal is charged with every crime in the Decalogue: 
cheating, stealing, murdering—everything. The fact 
is, We are just where you were in Enziand in the tims 
of Wilkes!” ‘*Then we who are with the govern- 
meut have one great disadvantage. The Opposition 
ean always say what they would do to lessen taxation 
if they came in, and this has a great effect on the 
peasants.” I assured him that this disadvantage was 
not peculiar to Hungary. ‘“ But,’’ said I, “‘ Why can- 
not you try your Press-libels by jury?’ ‘“ Our law,” 
he answered, ‘‘is very loose, and the juries would be 
governed entirely by political feelings. But we have 
gocd judges now, Gott sei Dank! Some people wanted 
them chosen by universal suffrage; buf now the gov- 
ernment selects them, and we hope for pure justice. 

Still, we have a diffieult future before us. and it 
will be long before Hungary gets through all ita 
Gapgers.”’ ; 

Pesth, Hungary, Avg. 2, 1872. 





TUROUCGH UTAH. 
BY BR. W. RAYMOND. 


gh egret rene passing over the Pacific Railroad 

get a little glimpse of the scevery and society of 
Utah, by pausing a day or two and making the excur- 
sion from Ceden to Salt Lake City. They look out of 
the car-windows upon the broad bosom of the lake, 
blazing like molien metal in the afternoon sun; at the 
purple masses of Church Tsiand and the distant 
Oquirrh range; at the summits of the Wasatch, tower- 
ing over the railroad, and the fertile Mormon farms 
along the way. They plod about the dusty streets 
of the city of the Saints, visit the Tabernacle 
and the foundations of the new Temple, stare 
curiously at the many dormer windows of Mr. 
Brigham Young's principal residence, study the 
countenances of the women they meet, and wonder 
if they are happy—and then, having gossiped a 
little at the hotel with some of the leisurely Gentiles 
who represent pure morals and the mining interest, 
return to Ogden and pursue their journey, satisfied 
that they have mastered the Mormon question, and 
guite ready to Ecliver lectures, or write books, or make 
laws on the subject, out of the fulluess of their know- 
ledge. Now, tho Mormon question is a somowhat 
ecmplicated affair. It does not consist wholly of poly- 
gamy, and it cannot be settled in an hour by people 
who have studied it balfadsay. Ido not purpose to 
discuss it here, except so far as a brief sketch ofaride 
southward from Salt Lake through the Territory of 
Utah may throw some incidental light upon it. 

The Mermcns are building a railroad up the Jordan 
Valley, which is intended to traverse Utah southward, 
connecting the principal towns with headquarters at 
Sait Lake, and with the Pacific Railroad further north. 
At the present terminus of this road—which, being lo- 
cated nowhcrein particular, rejoices in the peripatetic 
title, “* End cf Track,’’ and was, last woek, seventeen 
miles or more from Salt Lake City—at this point, I 
say, we take the stage for the South. The scenery 
around is certainly impressive, though it lacks some of 
the elements which make the beauty of our Atlantic 
andscapces. On the East, the precipitous faces of the 
Wasatch range rise abruptiy to dizzy heights, deaep- 
riven by the magnificent cafions of the Big and Little 
Cottonwood and the American Fork. Up yonder, out 
of sight in the misty recessesthat seem to us so full of 
lencly grandeurand peace unbroken, are lively towns, 
with salcons, livery stables, and assay offices, thou- 
sands of miners, prospectors, ‘‘ jumpers,” * roughs,”” 
teamsters, merebants and speculators: steam-engines 
staining the blue sky with smoke; furnaces, throwing 
night and day their lurid light on swarthy workmen, 
bars of bullion and sacks of ore—in short, all the busy 
concemitants of a new and sanguine industry. Yet of 
all this, the silent mountains say nothing. They held 
for ages their silver secrets, and now that so much is 
known, they stand unmoved, as if determined not to 
reveal what further things they know. 

From their feet stretches the broad Jordan Valley, 
across to the Oquirrh range, which bounds it on the 
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West. Over there also aro mines of silver and of cold, 
though not yet proved so valuable as those of the 
Cottonwoods. It is perhaps thirty miles, though in 
this clear air it looks less, from one range to the other. 
Arid foot-hills and mcsas or table-lands occupy this 
gpace, except where the Jordan winds through its 
shallow cafion, with a narrow belt of cultivated land 
on either side, or where the mountain streams havo 
been utilized for irrigation, and Mormon settlements 
with waving grain-fields and shady orchards gladden 
the eye. This peaceful agricultural life is in strange 
contrast with the adventurous activity around it. In 
gpite of the pdlicy of their church, the Mormons can- 
not escape the contagion altogether. High wages to 
be earned in the mines, and dreams of lucky “strikes’”’ 
in prospecting and selling ore-deposits, entice them 
from their bucolic poverty; and, if rumor speaks 
the truth, even their apostolic dignitaries are not 
above the temptation to dabble in “claims” and 
stocks. 

After passing the mouth of American Fork, where 
a@ narrow-guage railroad is constructing, to run from 
the valley up an awful grade to the Sultana Smeiting 
Works—something more than a dozen miles, it is saii 
—vwe see less traces of the wild, new era, and are ma le 
acquainted more cicsely with Utah as it was, before 
the Gentiles came down uponthe land. True, we can- 
not quite escape the Gentiles. The stage is full of them 
—stalwart fellows, who smoke and joke, and shoot 
rabbits and grouseen route with their unerring revolv- 
ers, and exchange reminiscences of all the mining 
camps between Frazer Riverand the Colorado. Those 
men have carried their lives in their hands fora score 
of years, wandering in restless pursuit of fortune over 
balf a continent. Every one of them thinks it is about 
time for him to go“ home,” to the distant village in 
the Mississippi Valley or on the Atlantic Coast, or, it 
may be, acrozs the sea, which he has not scen since he 
was a beardless boy. Next time he “strikes it rich,” 
he is going to “‘ make a home stake ’’—that is, save his 
mcvey, and withdraw from the changeful game. It 
is pathetic to see with what youthful hope they still 
pursue the fleeting phantom. Just now, they are at 
work for good wages in some of the northern mines; 
but they have heard of rich discoveries far to the South, 
and they have expended their sayings on a long and 
Goubtful journey, to see for themselves what is the 
“prospect.”’?’ Where organized parties of exploration 
scarcely dare to penetrate, they will go iu little groups, 
each man with his partner, in asort of strange, iimpro- 
vised friendsbip, loyal to the death as long as the rela- 
tion lasts. They will brave hunger and thirst, heat an.i 
cold, Apaches, Utes, and roaming desperadoes; ail 
by and by they will be found again, working for 
wages, togain enough money to fit them out on an- 
other expedition. The more I see of them—of their 
dense moral darkness, transfused with gleams of pure 
heroic virtues; of their hardened vices, steeped ina 
child-like thoughtlessness, credulity aud generosity— 
the moreI grieve and yearn over them. The power 
of the church seems to stop short before them; and 
though, deubtiess, another generation will feel the in- 
fluence of such religious institutions, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, as have been planted in the pioneer scitle- 
ments, it seems as if the pioneers themselves would be 
erushed first—mere broken stones macadamizing the 
road for the advanve of civilization. Ordinary preach- 
ing does not touch them. Bret Harte has put into the 
mouth of one of his characters a sentence, true and 
touching, which expresses their position. ‘ Parson," 
he says, insubstance, ** You are a good man, and it's 
allright, no doubt; but if you were as well acquaint- 
ed with us as you are with God Almizhty, it would be 
more tothe pint.”’ It seems to me sometime; that we 
shall yet see a Wesley or a Whitefield going through 
these pioneer camps, and arousing such a whirlwind 
of feeling as older communities cannot furnish—a 
blessed storm of fervent zeal, like that which swept 
the colliers of England. 

But I have wandered far, indeed. As I was saying, 
we came, on our stage-journey southward, into the 
more exclusively Mormon region of Utah, we lostsight 
of the more obvious traces of the mining businesa, 
aud traversed a succession of agricultural settls- 
ments, blooming oases in the sage-brush wilderness. 
They are vcry muc® alike, and as different as can be 
from the mining towns. The latter are bastily-built 
collections of tents, shanties, and board-houses, im- 
proved, afier a few years, by the introduction of afew 
brick cr stone edifices, but never outgrowing thoir 
crowded and improvised appearance. To the last, they 
clipg desperately along the steep sides of the moun- 
tains, as near as possible to the mines. But these Mor- 
mon Villuges are spread widely over the plain. Clear 
gireams of water run down either side of the streets. 
furnishing moisture to the luxuriant groves and gar- 
dens. The streets are desolately broad and dusty. 
The houses are usually of adobe (sun-dried and coiored 
bricks) und more or less dilapidated. A few only, in 
each settlement, make pretension to as much beauty 
as three cut of four houses in almost any New En- 
giand village are sure to possess. The inhabitants are 
largely of foreign origin—Welsh, Scandinavians, ete. 
—and present the appearance of a peasantry. They 
are generally poor, industrious, ignorant, persevering, 
but not ingenious or ambitious, and passively tena- 
cious, rather than sggressive, with respect to their 
peculiar opinions, position and claims. Their agri- 
culture is successful, but not progressive. Manufac- 
tures they have begun in a small way; but the rail- 
road wil probably check their further activity in this 





direction, with the exception of one or two industries 
—particularly that of iron, which is more likely to be 
produced on a large scale in Southern Utah than any- 
where else (according to present indications) between 
Wyoming and California. 

The women look sad and old, but so do all women 
exposed to the privations of frontier life. The chil- 
dren are numerous and dirty—like all frontier chil- 
Gren. On the whole, the people look a good deal like 
other people in similar conditions, and judging them 
by the material results of their labors, they deserve 
much credit for their patient and contented industry. 
if the troublesome institution of polygamy were out 
of the way, they would deserve the sympathy of all 
good citizens; and it seems to me, after numerous vis- 
its among them, and much intercourse with their 
Gentile opponents, that, the question of polygamy 
being cnce settled against the Mormons, there would 
remain the equally difficult task of protecting them 
against the class of pioneers whose good qualities I 
bave already named and praised, but among whose 
bad qualitiesis utter contempt for the rights of In- 
dians, Mormons, Mexicans and Chinese. Tho violence 
of these men is backed by designing speculators in 
mines andlands. What wiil be the exact upshot of 
the matter, it is difficult to foretell; but it issafe tosay 
that the Mormons wili have to surrender their exclus- 
iveness and their “ peculiar institution,” receiving in 
return both the blessing and the curse of a more vig- 
crous ard enterprising population. Out ofitall, good 
Will Goubiless ultimately come; and Utah will prove 
ene of the most prosperous, as it is one of the most 
beautiful, of our Western Territories. 





THE UNION OF BAPTISTS AND CON- 
| GREGATIONALISTS. 


It connection with some statistics of the Bap- 
. tist denomination published not long ago in 
Christian Union, I noticed some remarks to 
the effect that as Baptists and Congregationalists 
sre both congregational in their organization, but 
little change would be needed to make them ono 
denomination, and concluding with the significant in- 
quiry “ How shall this change be effected?” 

This is a question of great interest to both Baptists 
and Congregationalists, and is more and moro engag- 
ing the attention of Christian Unionists in either 
party. I offer the following suggestions in response 
to the inquiry :— 

Tt bas gencrally been supposed that thé different 
views held by tho respective parties with roference to 
the form er act of baptism would prove an insurmount- 
abie obstacle to the union proposed. But a paper has 
been published by Prof. A. C. Kendrick, D, D., LL.D., 
ef Rochester University, a man who as a scholar and 
theologian is scarcely second to any other in the Bap- 
tist denomination, in which T notice the statement of 
an important principle relative to the nature of bap- 
tism, a general understanding of which will, I believe, 


the 


do much towards removing the obstacles in the way of | 


union. I quote from the paper as follows: 

“ Baptism has its fixed and definite place in the be- 
liever’s life. It stands at the threshold; it belongs to 
the starting-point of the life, and nowhereecise. Itisto 
be performed once and once for all. It is not a duty of 
the professed believer; itis the specific outward mode 
in which its subject becomes a professed beliover.”’ 

The principle here stated I believe to be indispnt- 
ably true. We find no record inthe New Testament of 
any casein which baptism is separated by so much as 
a single day from the turning point in the sinner’s 
course. It appears rather always to mark and em- 
prasize his turning, or, as we now say, his conversion: 
end in this use it could not of course be separated 
from the new belief and purpose of which it was the 
eppointed, authoritative expression. From its inhe- 
rent nature therefore it cannot have its proper siguifl- 
cance if separated from the commencement of the 
Christian life; and we may here see the point of Dr. 
Kendrick’s emphatic “nowhere else,’’ and of his asser- 


tion that baptism is not a duty of the professed be- | 


Lever, 
But in the case of a person already a_ professed 


believer and church member, one who has not only | 


passed the threshold but bas actualiy made years of 
progress in the Christian course, but whoss baptism 
was defective in form, what is to be done? 

According to the view above presented, there would 
be ve propricty in baptizing him now. Baptism would 
in such a case lack its most essential significance. It 
could not be the answe®of a good conscience towar i 
God, which in one form or aaother has already and 
long since been rendered. It could not be an initia- 
torv rite; for the individual has long been a Christian 
and at leasta de facte church member. It could there- 
fore be only a comparatively meaningless form. And 
if, as Dr. Kendrick asserts, baptisin is to be performed 
onee and once for all, would it not still remain a ques- 
tion in the case of a person thus rebaptised, which was 
the true baptism, that in which the essential idea was 
present though the form was defective, or that in 
which the form was correct but the proper significance 
wanting? Dr. Kendrick takes his position not on the 
form, but on the inherent nature of the rite: and the 
conclusion would seem inevitable from his premises, 
that the baptism in which, at the proper time and 
place, the correct idea was connected with a defective 
form, would have to answer the purpose, and that re- 





baptism cr immersion after years of experience and 
progress in the Christian life would be out of place 
and uncalled for. In reference to this latter point, in- 
deed, the doctor does not even leave room for infer- 
ence. He plainly declares in another part of his paper, 
“that the proper significance of baptism would be de- 
stroyed cither by postponement or by repetition.” 

His view therefore seems to be logical and consistent 
as well as sensible and practical; and it would seem 
also to give us a reliable indication of the direction in 
which union between Baptists and Congregationalists 
is to be sought; and moreover, tho paper in which 
the view above cited appears as a fundamental 
position, has received the emphatic and unqualified 
indorsement of the leading Baptist journals and other 
eminent authorities of the denomination. 

We may take it for granted, therefore, that in case 
ofa union between the two denominations, Dr. Ken- 
drick and the Baptists who have indorsed his posi- 
tions weuld not insist upon the rebaptism or immer- 
sion of the members of Congregational churches. 
They would doubtless discourage rather than approve 
such a step. For such baptism couid not mark the 
commencementof the Christian life, “in which alone it 
has significance and propricty,”’ but would inevitably 
inveive the condition either of postponement or of re- . 
petition, by which, according to their own statement, 
its proper significance would be destroyed. 

For our own part, we are heartily glad that the Bap- 
tists, entirely of their own motion, and influenced by 
no consideration except their loyalty to the truth and 
the true interests of Christianity, are taking a position 
zo logical and philosophical, as weil as so truly gener- 
ous and Christian. Let us hope that no one in future 
will presume to charge them with narrowness and 
iliberality. And whether a formal union with the 
Congregationalists shall be effected or not, we may at 
least be certain that by the prevalence of these senti- 

rents, the true principles of the denomiuation will be 
brought into much more general favor and acceptances 
than they could otherwise obtain. Indeed it seems to 
be upon the same or similar grounds that the English 
Eaptiets have made such rapid progress within 4 
last few years. 

But, on the other band, lienry Ward Beccher, whose 
influence is as great among Congregationalists as Dr. 
Kendrick’s among the Baptists, has not only declared 
that rebapiism is no sin, but he has also as plainly in- 
dicated that there may be casés in which he would en- - 
courage and approve it. In his view of the case, there- 
icre, the unmersion of a professed Christian who 
might be dissatisfied with his sprinkling, weuld be a 
commendable thing, and involve no denial of his 
former baptirm, eitler on the part of the administrator 
or the subject. 

Why could we not have divined that the pastor of 
Plymouth Church was opening adoor for union when 
he took this position in reference to baptism ?—and 
instead of quarreling with his logic, why did we not 
recognize in his view of the case, an instance of that 
thealogia pectoris which the great Neander declared 
io he the true theology of the Spirit? 

But surely there can be no necessity for continued 


| Givision upon a question in reference to which there 


is such a dispositicn for accommodation on both sides. 
Let it then be understood that, in case the Congrega- 
tionalisis desire union with the Baptists, the latter 
will not require that the former shall be immersed. 
They will rather say, in accordance also with another 
ef their fundamental positions, that indeed upon 
which no small share of their honor as a denomination 
€epends, Let every man be fully persuadcd in his own 
qiind, and act acaording to his own judgment and 
conscience. g 

If any should desire to be immersed, Mr. Beecher 


| would doubtiess be willing to immerse them whatever 


might be the disposition of Dr. Kendrick and the Bap- 
tists; and if the latter, held by the logic of their posi- 
tion, should not be able positively to approve and en- 
courage the step, still it is not probable that they 
youd incline to quarrel with Mr. Beecher for his lib- 
crality in this particular case and with so plausible an 
end in view. 

In fact, if a union between the two denominations is 
really desired, it seems only necessary that those whe 
propose to be parties to it, should cease to judge each 
oiher for the present generation, and that their lead- 


| ing, liberal-minded divines and scholars should come 





together and egree to adopt for the future, as the sym- 
bol of our common faith, that form of baptism which 
shall scommost appropriate to the idea, and which shall 
he admitica lo have the best foundation in the Word of 
God, and which shall promise to be most conducive to 
the unityand well-being of the Church. 

The Baptists would of course have to throw down 
the bars with which they have fenced up their com- 
murion, and this we befieve they are already largely 
inclined to do. 

jut one further difficulty remains. That is the 
anestion of the baptism of infants. The Baptists, 
whether “regulars,’’ Disciples, or Free Will, would un- 
doubtedly protest against this to the end. The ac- 
commodetion would have to come from the Congrega- 
tionalists in reference tothis matter. But why should 
it not? There are probably not more than one third, 
perhaps not more than one quarter of the Gongrega- 
tional families of New England who can be induced to 
present their children for baptism, as the case now 
stands. In fact, baptism is permitted, not enforced, in 
Congregational churches. In many cases itis noteven 
encouraged. Congregational divines are generally 
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eereed that thero is no. positive command, no certain 
nuthority for it in the New Testament, and that it is, 
therefore, not obligatery. Many of its most promin- 
ent supporters regard it not as an institution of divine 
futhority, but rather as a beneficial arrangement, a 
good thing practically. But it cannot be even that, if 
without being practicable to any considerable extent 
in the cburches which aro supposed to adhere to it, it 
must still he the enbject of endless and inevitable con- 
troversy between these churches and others of a kin- 
Gred order, causing division and schism in the body 
of Christ, or preventing the union which might other- 
wise be effected. In this view of the casa it become; 
ratbera stone of stumbling and rock of offense, which 
we doubt not a largo majority of intelligent and 
liberal-minéed Congregaticnalists would be ready to 
remove. 

The principal objection to including the Disciples in 
the proposed union would be their peculiar view of 
baptism in its relation to remission of sins. But if we 
bave correctly apprehended their positions as stated 
iu their late proposals for umon with the regular 
Baptists, they weuld not seck to enforce their peouliar 
yiews upon others. They would simply insist upon 
their right to use the identical words of Peter iu an- 
ewer to the very same inquiry which was addressed to 
“‘bim, allowing each individual to put his own con- 
etruction upon the words. Itis difficult to see on what 
just grounds this privilege could be denied them. 

And what would be the result of such a mingling of 
the elements? Why, the liberality and culture and 
bigh-toned piety of the Congregationalists, the warmth 
and earnestness and conscientiousness of the Baptists, 
and the bold fidelity to the Word of God and the 
promptana practical methods of evangelization which 
characterize the Disciplos,—cach element assisting, 
correcting, promoting, restraining, improving and 
complementing the others, and all resulting in a 


greatly increased spirituality, activity, and confidence 


throughout the entire body. 
By all means, let us have union. 
Otp CaTrHo_ic, 





OUR CREEDS, 


~ CANNOT forget an article that "appeared 10 

_ a late number of the Christian Union headed, 
“ Ought the erveds of Protestantism to be simplified ?” 

I agree with Mrs, Blakeas to the “ Why?” And 
doubtless scores of Christians entirely agree with her. 

The word “Ought” having received an affirmative 
anewer, ij; seems to bea Christian duty and responsi- 
bility resting somewhere to determine the How? 
Will Mrs. Blake goa Nittle farther and suggest How 
the creeds of Protestantism may be simplified? And 
will not Mr. Beecher give us a few thoughts upon the 

subject also? 

It thrills me with a joy that is almost pain to imagine 
the general adoption of such a creed, either by a 
grand church convention or otherwise; for then must 
come practical results. T'o illustrate; 

_In our little town of fifteen hundred inhabitants, we 
bave nine regular congregations. Eight church build. 
ings and the court-house are all occupied. The tenth 
congregation worships when and where it can. Our 
preachers are ro nearly starved that itis perhaps by 
the grace of God alone that they are able to stand up 
in the pulpit at all! Nino tonths of their time is ex- 
pended in providing ways to keep the soul and body 
of wife and children together; no thought is bestowed 
upon their own culture or up-building, bodily or 
mental; hence they do not thrive in either respect. 
The tenth part of their time isapparently passed in 
drawing upon a emailstock of health, mental culture, 
aud somebody’s old theology that was stored away in 
their boGies and brains somo time in the years gone 
by. 

ait Presbyterian, they give you to-day what Prince- 
ton or Alleghany gave them fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Such o}d, musty, dry bread! Good enouch 
originally, perhaps, as levren to make something new 
and fresh betimes; but yeast is not bread; and 
it becomes sour if it is kept toolong. It gives forth 
no sweet-smelling savor, no promise of nourisa- 
ment to the young ané growing mind, or to the hungry 
world -tried soul; no food to thse craving dosires of a 
living Christian’s heart. It catmot be appropriated: it 
cannot be digested; itis swallowed asa disagreeable 
dose that muat be taken every Sabbath day, but which 
men would gladly reject altogether. In fact, it is re- 
jected Ly the majority, for the attendance at each 
church ia very small. The thin house acts back acaiu 
uniayvorably upon the preacher, who needs that choer- 
ing sumulus which comes somehow when the rustling 
garments of numbers crowd together, 

Our mosie, 28 a general thing, is enough to drivea 
musician to distraction! We sometimes wish the choir 
inside would bush, and let the sweet, swelling voices 
ef the joyous birds outside be our only leaders in that 
part of the public worship; and yet, in each choir we 
bave cone, two, or more sweet singers. 

Our churches are alwaysindebt. Every winter we 
have a “Rinz’” of “suppers,” “Gift enterprises,” ‘Lot- 
terics,” and the like. ‘Ring’ seems to bea disrepu- 
tabie word to introduce to good society, but unfortu- 
nately.it expresses My meaning—for “our church 

“must attend the other suppere, because after a while 
woshall wish them to attend ours,” And so it goes 


on, year after year. The morals of our young people are | 


corrupted, but the end in view is not attained, 





But enough of what we are. I imagine if the weight 
of our many creeds were once removed, that,'in the 
elastic uplifting of many joyous hearts, all the burdens 
of church d2bt would naturally and speedily be re- 
moved. These nine badly-contrived, unsightly, poorly- 
ventilated, woree-lighted churches, might be sold 
fcr other purposes, and the money so obtained could 
be expended to erect one large, cheerfal, comfortable 
building, which in itself should attract and stop the 
feotsteps of every one who would otherwise pass by. 
Two pastors conld assist each other iu the duties of 
the congregation, ani their families would be amply 
provided for. Their salaries would enable tbem to 
purckase new books and investigate new and interest- 
ing subjects of thought and illusiration. The great 
stream of science and literature that flows unt tsted 
across the thirsty but poor preacher’s way, may b3 
acarched to its cool depths by him who dips a cup of 
money down among its waters. The parched and fey- 
ered lp of many a shrivelled Christian might thus ba 
enabled tosip from the clear inviting waters held out 
to him, and his soul might rejoice and be satisfied. 

I tinhk we might haveavreal prayer meeting, that 
Christians, and worldlings too, would love to attend. 

We alresdy have in our Sabbath-schools the same 
“Lesson .paper;’’ why not have all the sweet little 
voices in town praising God together? Then little Mary, 
whose “pa’’ and “ ma” are Methodists, will no longer 
regret that her beet friend goes to the Presbyterian 
school, but will nestle up to her dear Katie, and sing 
with a happier heart becanse they are together. 

IT think if we only could get together, it would be so 
grand to rise up and recite the same simple creed, and 
thus show the world that these “Christians really do 
love one another.”’ 1 think we may learn from the in- 
roads that the Catholics have already made in our 
cities, towns, and villages, that it is time to put shoul- 
der to ehoulder, brigade to brigade, and close up the 
ranks; but tbat is a reason upon which I dare not trust 
myself to enter. If we only could get together, it 
would be to this town, and to many others, like that 
joyous occasion when the Old and New Presbyterians 
clasped bands and hearts and broke forth into singing, 
“The year of Jubilee is come.” 

Yes; let us have cne creed. We are looking forward 
to cne heaven, and all have faith in, and love for, the 
self-same Saviour. Why not sing the same songs, in 
the same church, and encourage each other’s hearts by 
wcerking tcgether in the Sabbath-school, prayer-meet- 
ing, and in all those practical ways that tend to build 
up and strengthen the cause of our one, dear Ro- 
deemer? 

GREEN VEIL. 





MONTHLIES FOR OCTOBER. 


LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
{From “* A Summer between Four Seas,” by Sarah B, Wister, ta 
Lippincott.) 
FEW days later we were off to the High- 

Z lands. I think one must have been in England 
long enough to grow heartily tired of its trim, prim, 
cut-up, checkered, rounded-at-the-cornezs prospects, 
to enjoy to the full the wild, free sweep and sharp, 
determined outlines of the Scotch hills. We spent the 
first ten days of the grouse-shooting at a friend’s box, 
the sort of place that with us could exist only close to 
alarge city; but here, fourteen miles from the rail- 
way, was an Eden of roses, smooth lawn and laurel 
shrubbery, surrounded by fir woods, drooping birch 
and mountain-ash in the heart of the wild moorlands. 
Our nearest Dbeighbor was a gentleman who oomes to 
dinner-parties in a kilt, leaves 8 visiting-card in- 
scribed MACKINTOSH OF MACKINTOSH, and would not 
subscribe to the Scott Monument, because, in a not» to 
the Fair Maid of Perth, Sir Walter states that Cluny 
Macpherson is the head of Clan Chattan. 

Great was the excitement of starting on a wise little 
Highiand pony, with a gillie (gamekeeper) trudging at 
his head, to spend a day on the hillside with the sports- 
men. We bad three d6égs—two young ones and rather 
inexperienced, who whined and growled with annoy- 
ance, trembled and grew rigid with excitement while 
not allowed to share the fun, and very nearly spoiled 
it when they were; and a steady old slut who knaw 
her work and did it beautifully, though at first starting 
she was not calm either, and began by pointing at a 
hen and brood of chickens. We all laughed, and to 
eover ber embarrassment she rolled in the heather 
and tried toturn itinto a joke. It wasa long day of 
enjoyment, plodding over the hillsides on the discreet 
ponies, or sliding off to walk beside them and feel the 
elastic turf spring beneath our feet; following the 
sportsmen afar by the crack,of the gun and puff of 
smoke, the whirr of the birds and the “ snack-rack- 
rack-yack,” more indignant than frightened, of the 
wily old grouse-cocks, who would sit in the fern and 
heather until we neurly walked over them; watching 
the beautiful, steady work of the old dog, and the er- 
ratic conduct of the young ones; lunching with an ap- 
petite (hat was like a new sensation in the exhilaratiag 
wountain air; spreading our clonks over the tufts of 
heather, which makes the softest and springiest of 
beds, and sleeping until the gilli left as our guide and 
guard had to wake us and say it was time to be moving; 
studying the supercanine manetvers of the oollies, or 
shepherd-dogs, as they tended their flocks of black- 
nosed, black-legged sheep; noting how the sinking 
sun turned the purple of the hills to crimson and vio- 
let, and sent shafts of level light along the dusky 


orges;, meéting our sportsmen, and eagerly counting 








the eleven brace of beautiful birds that made up the 
day’s bag; stopping at a Highland cottage—a merge 
hut with a peat roof—to beg for oatmeal cakes and 
milk; clambering under a car to jog briskly home, 
leaving the ponies and gillies to follow, that we might 
tea few minutes earlier to devour our dinner, Thig 
gives no idea whatever of the bounding delight of that 
day; the sense of freedom and enjoyment of Nature; 
the hourly-growing conviction that the open air wag 
the only place for eating and sleeping; the entire con- 
tent never to open a book again; the rapid relapse 
into original sytvanhood and savagery of which we 
were corsecicus, but with a feeling that such was the 
cbic? end of man. It was our frst and last! It rained 
more or less every other day, and though seldom keep- 
ing the men in-doors, was far too wet for women, even 
with Ealmoral petticoats and waterproof cloaks. But 
that one day made it hard to return to civilized life 
and go back to town by rail. 


THE WHIP OF fHE SKY. 
(From Old and Nevw.] 
EARY with travel, charmed with home, 
The youth salutes New England’s air; 
Nor notes, within the azure dome, 
A vigilant, menacing figure there, 
Whose thonged hand swings 
A whip which sings: 
* Step, step, step,’’ sings the whip of the sky: 
“ Hurry up, move along, you can if you try |” 


Remembering Como’s languid side, 
Where, pulsing from the citron deep, 
The nightingale’s a&rial tide 
Floats through the day, repose and sleep, 
Reclined in groves, 
A voice rerroves. 
** Step, step, step,” cracks the whip of the sky: 
“ Hurry up, jump along, rest when you die!” 


Slave of electrio will, which strips 
From him the bliss of easeful hours; 
And bids, as from a tyrant’s lips, 
Rest, quiet, fly, as useless flowers, 
He wrings his heart 
To make him smart. 
“ Step, step, step,” snaps the whip of the sky: 
‘* Hrirry up, race aleng, rest when you diel” 


He maddens in the breathless race, 
Nor misses splendor, place, or pelt; 
And only loses in the chase 
The hunted lord of all,— himseif. 
His gain is loss; 
His treasure dross. 
“ Step, step, step,” mocks the whip of the sky: 
“ Hurry up, limp along, rest when you die!” 


With care he burthens ail his soul; 
Heaped ingots curve his willing back ; 
Submissive to that flerce control, 
He needs at last the sky-whip’s crack, 
Till at the grave, 
No morea siave,— 
* Rost, rest, rest,”’ sighs the whip of the sky: 
“ Hurry not, baste no more, rest when you die!" 
T.G.A- 
A CUP OF COFFEE. 
(From “ Eome and Society,” in Beribner’s.] 

T bas been truthfully said that even in these 

. enlightened days, and in the lands most blessed by 
the influence of civilization, there are thousands upon 
thousands of persons born into the world who live long 
lives and then go down into their graves without ever 
having tasted a good cup of coffee. There are many 
reasons for this, and the principal one, of course, 
must be that so few persons know how to make good 
ecffee. And yet there have been thousands of recipes 
and directions published which teach us how to make 
good coffee by boiling it; by not boiling it; by con- 
fining the essence and aroma; by making it in an 
open vessel; by steeping it; by not steeping it; by 
Clearing it; by not clearing it; by grinding it fine; 
by grinding it coarse, and by many other methods 
oppesed to cach other and toall these. Now we do not 
intend to. try to tell anybody how to make good coffae, 
but we just wish to cay a word about the treatment of 
the coffee after it is made. And on this treatment de- 
pends its excellence, brew itas you may. The rule is 
simple: never deeant it. Whatever else you do about 
it, bring it to the table in the vessel in which it was 
made, A handsome urn or gorgeous coffee-pot is the 
grave of good ceffee. Of course, if it is considered 
more desirable to have the pot look well than to have 
the coffee taste well, we have nothing more to say, 
But when hot coffee is er:ptied from one vessel into 
enother, the kitchen ceiling geserally receives that 
esseuce-laden vapor which shouid have found its way 
into the eups on the breakfast table. And one word 
about these cups. When the coffee enters them, it 
should find the miik or the cream already thera. By 
observing these rules, ordinary coffee, made in almost 
any way, is citen very palatable indeed. 


- BLUNDERS OF TRANSLATORS. 
{From Harper’s.] 

MOST entertaining volume might be made 
from the amusing and often a’surd blunders 
perpetrated ty translators. For instance, Miss Cooper 
tells us that the person who first rendered her father’s 
rovel, * The Spy,’’ into the French tengue, among 
other mistakes, made the following. Readers of the 
Revolutionary romance will remember that the resi- 
dence of the Wharton family was called “The Lo- 
ousts.”” The translator referred to his dictionary, and 
found the rendering 07 the word to be Les Sauterelles, 


_“The Grassheppers."". But when he found ane of the 
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dragoons represented as tying his horse to ono of the 
locusts on the lawn, it would appoaras if he might 
bave been at fault. Nothing daunted, however, but 
taking it for granted that American grasshoppers 
must be of gigantic dimensions, he gravely informs 
his readers that the cavairym2n secured his charger 
by fastening the bridle to one of the grasshoppers be- 
fore the door, apparently standiug tiaere for that 
purpore. 
Much laughter has deservedly been raised at French 
littéraicurs who professed to be “ doctus wtriusque 
- lingua.” Cibber's play of “ Love's Last Shift’? was 
translated by a Frenchman who spoke ‘Jnoglees’” as 
“Te Derniére Chemise de VAmour;’ Congreve’s 
«Mourning Bride,” by another, as “ L’Epouse du 
Matin ;’ and a French scholar recently inoluded 
among his catalogue of works on nitural history the 
ezsay on “Irish Bulls” by the Edgeworths. Jules 
Janin, the great critic, in his translation of ** Mac- 
beih,” renders *“ Out, out, bricf candle!’ az ‘ Sortcz, 
chandelle.”” And another, who traduced Shakespeare, 


commits an. equally amusing bluader in rendering, 


Nerthurm berland’s famous speech in’ “Henry lV.” La 
the passage 

“ Even such a man. so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone,”” 

the words italicized are rendered, “ainsi douleur! va- 
ven!l’—*:o grief be off with you!’’ Voltaire did no 
better with his translations of several of Snakespeare’s 
plays; in one of which the “ myriad-minded” makes 
a character renounce all claim toa doubtful iaherit- 
ance, Wiiban avowed resolution to carve for himself 
afortune with his sword. Voltaire put itin French 
which, retrauelated, ‘reads, ‘‘ What care I for lands? 
With my sword | will make a fortune cutting meat.” 


7 T j r 
LECTURE-ROOM TALK 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

THE INFLUENCE OF PRAIS#Z, 
F there ever was dexterity, it is shown in the 
following passage: 

“For as touching the ministering of tho salnts, it is super- 
fluous for me to write to you: for I know the forwardaess 
of your mind, for which I boast of you to them 9f Macedonia, 
that Achaia was ready a year ago: and your zeal hath proyoked 
very many. Yetbave Isent the brethron, lost our boasting of 
you shoy)d be in vain in this behalf; that, as I said, ye may be 
ready: lest haply if they of Macedonia come with ma, and 
find you unprepared we (that wo say not, ye) showd be 
ashamed in this samo confident boasting.” 

lf Paui’s example is our liberty, there can be no 
que.tion that it is right to persuade men to do good by 
praising them, and to make use of their pride and self- 
love to inspire them to do better. .The question is not 
whether men ought to be made to do better by the 
highest motives; but whether, in their place and turn, 
all motives mey not be employed. The apostls never 
failed when it could be done consistently with honesty 

‘ and truth, to praise the ae for what they were, 
and fer what they had dene nd then to go on and 
employ praise to induce rw te do still mora. Itis in 
accordance with the world’s experience, that people 
work better by praising than by driving. This is so 
among laboring men, and among children; and it is a 
thing that it would be well for parents to take heed to, 
who, oiten thinking that they must bring up their 
ehilaren to act from tho highest motives, make duty 
very rugged and very upattractive, and do not racol- 
lect that a child has human nature as anybody else, 
and that the niost perfect cbedience can frequently bo 
secured by encouragement and commendation, rather 
than by command and the rod, 

So the apostle led the churches; and I do not think 
we shall be in much danger if we follow in his foot- 
steps. 

You will take notice, too, that while he praised them, 
and told them that he boasted of them wherever he 
went, and gave them the advantage of a good reputa- 
tion, there was a shrewdness still which te practiced. 
For he said: 

*“T have sent the messengers before, lest the people of Mac- 
edonia should be surprised by findiug that you have given 
nothing. Ihave not sent back to tel! you that I have praised 
you to them, and that they ali expect much of you, and to 
beseech you to make ready so that I may not be put to 
shame.” 

He praises them, and sees to it that praise is so em- 
ployed that it willinspire them, and nesessitate tnoir 
doing better. Is this uamanty? Is it unfair? If so, 
the apostle is not worthy of our trust. 

“Therefore, [ thought it necessary to exhort the bre‘hren. 
that they would go before unto you. and make up beforeaand 
your bounty, whercof ye bad notice before, that the same 
might be rerdy, 23a matter of bounty, and not as of covet- 
oueness.” 

It is as if he bad said, ‘‘If I found it necessary to 
impcore my spostolic authomty upon you, and drag 
out your coutributions under circumstances such that 
you could not help giving, I shouid do that; but it 
would be unpleasant. Therefore, I leave you ina 
situaticn in which you can act voluntarity in this 
thing, and be able tosay, ‘We did it ourselves, and 
that without being coerced,’ so that it may seem to be 
matter of bounty.’’ His words were: 

“Make up beforehand your bounty, whereof ye had notice 
before, that the same might be ready, aga matter of bounty, 
and not of covetousness.” 

The apostle felt just as I feel. I hate money that is 
Wrung out of people—money that they give bec4guse 
they cannot help it. I feel as thougha blight weat 








. with collections and contributions that are taken f:om 


people almost by compulsion. But money thi! is 
given willingly, even if it isnot given from the big vest 
motives, if itis given from the love of praise r..‘her 
thgn from conscience; if it is given from a consi ‘era- 
tion of some sacial or collateral 6nd, rather than .com 
a conception of the glory of God—how much b stter 
it is than money that is given grudgingly and 
meanly! 

“But this I say, He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
eparinely; and he which soweth bouatifully ehatl reap also 
bountifully. Every man as he prospereth in his heart, so let 
bim give, not grudgingly or of necessity; forGod tovetha 
cheerful giver.”’ e 

You will observe that the apostle deemod the manner 
of a moral course to be almost as important as the 
course itself, With him it was not enoughto doa 
right thing. He wauted to sesa rigat thing beauti- 
fully done. 

It is not enough that ladies are taught to walk. We 
teach them to walk gracefully. Although clumsy 
walking would answer the purpose of locomotion, 
there is something higher to ba sought. - There is a 
plessure of grace. It is not enough that a person 
speake intelligibly. We attempt to teach persons to 
speak with such accomplishmont that they shall bring 
p easure as Well as intelligence to the ear. There are 
graces of diction. Ji is not enough that a persoa 
writes in such a way as be understood. There is what 
is called a “ beautiful” or “ pleasing” etyle in writing. 

Now, a8 we have learned, in a lower sphere, that 
things shouid be doue not thoroughly alone, but iu 
such a manner as to touch tae feeling of beauty and 
grace, and carry pleasure as weil as profit; so the 
apestie bas taught, in respect to moral actions, not 
only that we are to do right but that we are to do 

ight cheerfully, beautifully, largely, so that at the 
same time that the thing itself shall strike those 
who behold it as an equitable or benevolent thing, 
the manner of doing it shall also. make its impres- 
sicu. Is there not a great deal in that? 

IT would rather take “ No’ from some men than 
“Yea” from others. The difference in men between 
kindness and unkindness, or between selfishness and 
benevolence, is not a whit more than betweon the 
modes of deing the same things. Of two men that are 
kind, one is contrasted with the other almost as much 
as either of them is with a third person who is unkind. 

I remember an old lady that lived next to my 
father's houze in the West, who never did akind thinz 
except in an unkind mnunner.. [ think sho gave more 
to the poor then our family did; and yet, [ think she 
bever gave them anythir ag without scolding then. 
Children who went to her house, before they left, had 
thiir littie gift of cake, or what not; but they never 
got away without feeling that getting away was, oa 
the whole, sweeter than ihe cake itself! It seemed to 
be a part of her nature to repay herself. by ‘rude 
speech, or by some troublesome dealiug, for the kind- 
ness that she meant in her heart. 

I have knowa men that were conse ientions i in such a 
way thaf, on the whole, persors were impressed with 
the feeling, “Itis ali very well to be conscientious; 
but I think Ido not want to be conscientious. If my 
conscientiousness is going to affect meas such a per- 


son’s dees him, [ think on the whole I would rather 


dis pense with it and be agreeable.” 

Thero is a way of manifesting right qualities so as to 
make them more unlovely than wrong ones. We 
know thet the devil has the power of making thiugs 
that are wrong beautiful. Vice, it is said, is courteous, 
sweet-voiced, full of hope and cheer. Places of wicik- 
edness are made agreeable to every seasc. And, on 
the cther hand, we know that much of that which 
passes for moral principle ts as bald and unattractive 
as it can be made. It seems to have been takon for 
granted that if a thing is sound at the core, thit is the 
compeneation for every disad vantage that it may have. 
Men often excuse things that are disagreeable by say- 
ing, “They are about right at the root.” 

Now, I held that it is a wicked thing for men to 
make the regality and beauty of religion seem home- 
lier than the devil makes the hideous vices and crimes 
in this world; and that we are bound not only to do 
right, but to do it in such a way that it shali seem 
lovely as well as right, 

Do you recollect the expression, ‘‘The beauty of 
holiness?” I have looked at many men in my life, who 
were stern, and proud, and reliable, and sound in 
truth, and sturdily good, and have wondered as [ 
locked at them whether the thought ever crossed their 
mind, “ What is the meaning of the beauty of holi- 
ness?’ and whether it ever occurred to them that God 
wanted divine qualities among men interpreted go as 
to make them attractive as well as useful. 

That which is true in respect to the exhibition of 
moral traits, is true in respect to the performance of 
the whole round of Christian duties. We can take up 
our cross every day and leave the impression that we 
are more unboly than before we became Christians. I 
think persons, after becoming Christians, sometimes 
seem to be more selfish than when they made no 
profession of religion. There is such a thing as 
spiritual selfishness. If a person is so wrapped up ia 
religious self-contemplation as to forget those around 
about him, be is spiritually selfish. At any rate, many 
persons who leave their evil ways, and attempt to be- 
come better men, create the feeling among their ass)- 
ciates that they have lost warmth; that they have 
deteriorated in social elements: that they are not a3 
engaging. as they were. “They may be safer,’’ it is 
said, “but they have sold thew beauty to get grace.” 


e 





Now, [f hold that every man who becomes a Chris- 
tian is bound to glorify God in his conduct. He is 
bound to illust) ate the beauty of religion. Heis bouid 
to let his light so shine that men sha)! be drawn to holi- 
ness of life, and not be repelled from it. He is bound 
to make the sanctuary where he has invested his heart 
seem like a paradise to those about him, 





Why wr Loox Crwane: WHEN WE PRAy.—In 
an admirable chapter 01 the relations of the mind to 
the body, Professor Maudsley says: Those who would 
Gegrade the body in order, as they imagine, to exalt 
the mind, ehould consider more deeply than they do 
the importance of our muscular expression of feeling. 
The manifold shades and kinis of expression which 
the lips present, their gibes, gambols, and flashes of 
merriment; the quick language of a quivering nostril; 
the varied waves and ripples of emotion which play 
onthe human countenance, with the spasms; of pas- 
sion that disfigure it—all which we take such paius to 
embody in art, are simply effects ef museular action. 
When the eye is turned upward in rapt devotion, in 
the ecstacy of supplication, it is for the same reason ag 
it is rolled upward, in fainting, in sleep, in the agony 
of death: it isan involuntary act of the oblique mus- 
cles when the straight muscles cease to act on the eya- 
ball. We perceive, then, in the study of muscular 
action the reason why man looks up to heaven ia 
prayer, and why he has placed there the power 
“whence cometh his help.’’ A simple property of 
the body, as Sir Charles Bell observes—the fact that 
the eye in supplication takes what is its natural posi- 
tion when not acted on by the will—has infivenced 
our conceptions of heaven, our religious obsar¢auces, 
aud the habitual expression of our highest fecliongs,— 
Naiwre and Science, in Scribner's for October. 


Liter 


EDU OA TIONAL NOTES. 


PINHE cirevlar of the Bureau of Education, for 

. June, reviews the condition of education in the 
British West tudies; a subject of special interest to us, 
since it has to do wilh the progress of educational 
work among 800,000 freedmen emancipated in 1833. 
The field covered embraces the Bahamas, Trinidad, 
Antigua, and Jamaica. The population of the Baht 
uas is nearly 40,000, of whom only 8,500 can read and 
write. There are 38 8¢ hools on the islimds, with an 
average attend inca of 2,156, tae expenditures boing a 
little more than one paca apupil. The Sehool Ia- 
spector saya: “* We are pow reaping the bitter harvest 
of slavery; the social, moral, and “intellectual coudi- 
tion of many peopl. in tre out-islands ia a disgrace to 
any British colony. The question for us to -aaswer is, 
—How can the wretched condition of taese poor pso- 
piv be simelivorated? Roligicus teaching has had a long 
and fair trial, and, accordiug to the report of those 
who bave had the best means of judging, it has failed; 
and vice and crime are perhaps more prevaient than 
ever. Education only now remains to be tried; and 
to make people avail themselves of its bene ‘lia, it will 
be necessary to resort to some sort of compulsion. It 





ature and ‘Art, 


| is for the legislature tosay whether they will nake the 


education of the ignorant poor (which is aowa matter 
of accident) a matier of absolute certainty.” 


—Next to Jamaica, Trinidad is the largest of the 
British West Indies. Wiih 2 population a Jitude over 
100,000, the istand has seventy-two clementuiry schoo!s 
and four high-schools, with an aggregate atteudance 
of 3,100. The efficiency of the schools is greatly in- 
jured by denominational conflicts and jealousies. ‘Phe 
government free echools are strictly secular. Onder 
no circumstances are schoolmasters to give religious 
inetruction, the instruction given being scrupulously 
such as not to offend the religious susceptibilities of 
any. On a Gay set apart each week the schools are 
clozed, to allow the giviog of religious instruction to 
the children by their religious pastors. This non-re- 
ligous system naturally met the opposition of the Ro- 
man Catholics aud the ministers of the Church of 
England, while it was favored by the Protes!ant laity 
and the Diseent ng ministers. A special commissioner 
appointed from England to exawine the working of 
the scheo's reports most of the soool buildiags out of 
repair, and nearly all of thera unadapted to school 
purposes; the supply of booke inadequate and unsuit- 
able; the echool furniture of the rudest kind; the 
echoolmasters general'y inefficient and incapable, and 
the tone of education at a de,lorably low ebb. 


—Jamaica has a population of half a million, of 
whom 71,0C0 can read and write; 81,000 can read ouly; 
40,000 attend school. Of the last, $3,000 are enrolled in 
441 schools under government inspection. For the 
rest, there are 260 endowed and private schools. The 
avernage attendance is about 59 per cent. of the num- 
ber registered, or one-third of the scholastis popula- 
tion. The cost of the schools is about $20),000 a year, 
of which the government coatributes $78,009, Besides 
the inspected elementary scuools, the government 
sustains a reformatory school, teaching trades and 
agriculture, and having also a normal department for 
training teachers. The pupils are bound. some fora 
term of five years. They are 0) phans, vagrants, ne- 
glected children, or those who have committed petty 
thefts or misdemeanors. Including the normal de- 
partment of the reformatory, there are six normal 
schcols, in which some two hundred are trained for 
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the work of teaching. There is evidently a great and 
growirg imterest among all classes of the people in 
regard to edueational improvement. 


—The most instructive portion of the efrceular 
is that giving Inspector General Savage's review of 
the educational efforts made in Jamaica since 1838, and 
the state and capabilities of the natives. The impor- 
tant lesson taught by the futile efforts made to satisfy 
the eager demands of the negroes for instruction, in 
the early days of their freedom, was that something 
more is needed to raise them to the level of free man- 
hood than simply to teach them to read the Bible, sign 
their names, say their catechism, and behave with due 
respect to their ‘superiors.’ All these instructions 
were given to the Jamaica negroes freely, only to find 
them no better when “educated” than when igno- 
rant; indeed, the uneducated seemed to make more 
thrifty citizens than those who had been through the 
schools. For the past four or five years, a new plan 
has been pursued; the cultivation of intelligence has 
begun to take the place of the former rote-teaching 
and word-repeating, and a most encouraging change 
for the better is observed. No distinction of color is 
made in the schools, and little or no difference is found 
between black and white pupils as to capacity. Of 
the 413 teachers in government schools last year, 21 
‘were White, 123 brown, and 269 black. The Inspector 
is confident that many of the schools, under these 
children or grandchildren of slaves, will compare fa- 
vorably with schools of like grade in England or 
America. 


—The inspector-general of primary instruction 
in’France reports that 1,685,000 French children pro- 
fessedly attend elementary schools; but of those 415,- 
600 are under instruction only half the time; 228,009 
during four months only, while 300,009 attend by “fits 
and starts.’’ Out of 549,770 leaving tho schools, only 
114,000 could read and write at the end of a year; 80,- 
900 could read only; the rest had forgotten ail they 
ever learned. 


BOOKS. 
SERMONS. 


It is to be hoped that the day is almost gone 
by when sermons may be regarded as legitimate litera- 
ture: a remark that requires, perhaps, a little ex- 
planation. It is not that they do not often come into 
the category of what is called ‘good reading,” that 
they should be excluded from the library shelf and 
table. For, in the first place, many productions so 
labeled are not “sermons” atall, but easays, ethical, ses3- 
thetical, philosophical, or other. Then, many eminent 
preachers are equally powerful with the pen and the 
voice, Lave command of the rhetorical as well asthe 
oratorical style, and in preparing their sermons for 
the press, have the art of divesting them of all the 
qualities which are appropriate only to the pulpit, 
and transforming them from orai harangues into writ- 
ten pages. Besides these, we havea class of publica- 
tions which consist merely of copious notes of sermons 
—like Robertson’s—which are rich in the germs of 
thought, and fruity with sugzestion. 

The sermon proper, however, is sermo, speech, and 
nothing more or less; and just in proportion as it 
conforms to its root-idea it is unfitted for transinission 
to the mind and heart through any other media than 
the living voice, the beaming eye and the expressive 
hand. Men wonder why Shakespeare allowed his 
plays to be printed, perverted, and tinally transmitted 
to tbe worid, deformed with obscurities and blun- 
ders of the grossest description, without so much edit- 
ing as might have been supplied by the dullest prin- 
ter's imp. It was probably because their manager- 
author never regarded as literature the works whose 
chief end was limited to the living actor aud the lis- 
tening audience; and, if he had dreamed of his 
assumption to the Olympus of letters, would have rest- 
ed his expectations rather on his soanets than on his 
plays. ‘The same thing is just so far true of the pro- 
ductions of the pulpit and those of the stage, and 
with the same exceptions. The strengta and beauty 
of the thought may survive its reduction to perman- 
ent form, but that which winged it for the numan 
heart is gone with the human voice which made it elo- 
quence. How faintly do the transmitted sentences of 
ancient oratory reflect to us the power which history 
attributes to the living speakers! When tre pupils of 
Aeschines applauded a speech of Demosthengs wiich 
was read to them, their master exclaimed, ‘But whatif 
you had heard the man himself!” How muchdo we 
know of the eloquence of Bourdaloué and Massillon 
from the printed pages that have survived them? Who 
has not been perplexed to find in the printed sermons 
of Whitefield, and Griffin, and Mason, and other 
famous preachers, 80 little to account for their power or 
their celebrity? 

ln aces dance with this standard, we find, ia glanc- 
ing over the volumes of sermons that lie piled around 
us, that the value of the book, as such, holds almost 
always inverse ratio to the popular power of the 
preacher whose eloquence is there reduced to type. 

A volume of discourses by the late William Cun- 
ningham, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh (published by the 
Clarks, of that city, and imported by Scribner, of this), 
is, in every sense of the word, a book. When the 
author graduated, in 1820, he was destitute of religion 
asa fruit of experience. ‘‘ His hope was drawn from 
what himself was or was not; his religion consisted of 
ordinances; and his theology was furnished by Tillot- 








scn and Blair.’’ When he was converted to evangelical 
piety, he was converted also to Calvinis n—and a very 
thorough conversion it seems to have been. In all the 
sermons which ha preached as pastor, and as professor, 
for thirty years, Dr. Cunningham embodied this expe- 
rience and expounded this docirine. As he wrote his 
discourses with great care and without erasures, they 
were as perfect when they first left his hand as ever 
after, and he preached them many times. The reader 
will find, therefore, in this volume a clear and power- 
ful presentation of the very marrow of Scotch divin- 
ity and the pith of Genevan doctrine. ‘They hold 
Calvinism in solution throughout,” says the editor, 
Rev. J. J. Bonar, * and their ring is, all over, the pure 
gold of*Geneva.”’ The measure of his power, not asa 
theologian, but asa winner of men, however, we cannot 
but fancy, may be inferred from another passage in 
the editor’s preface: ‘‘When Luther sat under the 
pear-tree, he said to Lauterbach, ‘Don’t preach to 
Philip and me; preach Christ and the catechism ;’ 
and this was Dr. Cunningham’s canon.” Without 
forcing these expressions out of their proper meaning, 
and quite content to accept the difference? as one of 
mode or order of presentation, rather than of essential 
truth, we are stil! inclined to believe that the coming 
power of the pulpit is to consiat in less preaching of 
“catechism,” and more * to Philip and me.” 

A book of quite an opposite type is The Resurrection 
of Christ; a Series of Discourses by Fliphaiet Nott, 
D. D., LL. D., late President of Union College; With 
an Introductionand Notes by Tayler Lewis. (Scribuer, 
Armstrong & Co. 1872.) This isa number of sermons 
£0 related to each other in the discussion of the great 
theme which furnishes the title to the collection as to 
form a series presenting some degree of unity. Hence 
their juxtaposition in this volume. These discourses 
were not originally prepared for publication. Taey 
are the work of aman who kept his audience in his 
eye, and who made the individual soul the quarry of 
his loftiest flights. Dr. Nott gained his reputation at 
a time when the method of the great French preachera 
was yet the most effective; when, as in the still elder 
Gays of Cicero, style was a thiug admirable for itself, 
aud when a truth was all the more acceptable—per- 
haps even the more poteat—for being preseuted with 
a glitter of rhetoric which, in this more prosaic and 
practical ege, would prove a positive impediment to 
the thought, probably even an obstacle to a hearing. 
Whatever may be the force of Dr. Lawia’s claim for 
these discourses, that they present, under their rhe- 
torical form, an unanswerable argument for the re- 
surrection of the body, as against the assumptions of 
modern rationalism, certain it is that they are replete 
with passion and fervor, and furnish a fins example 
of a school of pulpit oratory in great favor a cantury 
ago. They are full of striking pauses, and solemn ap- 
peals, and apostrophic abruptnesses. He who, as a 
school-boy, bas declaimed the well-known oration at 
the funeralof Hamilton, which is said to have given 
a death blow to the vice of dueling, will find in this 
volume many pages to remind him of those pathetic, 
yet poweriul passages. The alumnus of * O!d Union,” 
as he runs his eye along the lines, cannot fail to re- 
callthe noble form, the benignant countenance and 
searching eye, the mellow and penetrating voics, and 
the impressive action, without which, after all, these 
polished periods are scarcely better than a body witi- 
out the soul, 

We come now toa preacher who differs from those 
just mentioned in that heis himself a product, and 
reflects the spirit, of the present day. Three neat 
volumes, in uniform style of binding, lie before us, a; 
issued from the press of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of 
Boston. They are the works of the Rsv. Robert Collyer, 
of Chicago, and are severally entitled Nature and Life, 
The Life that Now Is, and A Man in Eurnest. Tiese 
are not all sermons—the last being a biography of a 
Western minister, who died of over-work and expo- 
sure as a chaplain in the wsr—but we cite them all 
together, for areason that shallappear. Mr. Collyer, 
both in his pulpit and in his books, is a free and easy 
talker. The charm of his style, whether as author or 
orator, is principally a moral one. His spirit is genial 
and at times jocose; his philosophy is wholesome and 
cheery, as though rooted in a good digestion; hisstyle 
is brusque and breezy; his theology is—almost any- 
thing that will not interfere with human comfort. 
And as he talks, so he writes. Both his sermons and 
his books are pleasant essays; so that we are justiiled 
in embracing them allio one classificahon. A single 
extiact from the brief preface of the volume entitled 
The Life that Now Is may serve to illustrate at onze 
the charm of his manner and the easy fit of his theo- 
logical harness: 

“lt isa selection of such sermons as I have been 
able to preach about the lite that now is. If lL thought 
that any apology was veeded for saying so littie about 
that which is to come, 1 would make this two-fold 
plea: First, that so many better and wiser men have 
saidso much aboutit already; and second, [am 8o 
sure thatif we can but find the right way through 
this world, and walk in it, the doors of Heaven areas 
sure to open to us a3 ours open to our own children 
when they come eagerly home from school.’”’ 
=“Tf we can but find!’ Well said Touchstone, 
** Much virtue in If.” 

The Sermons of the Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage (de- 
livered in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, and published by 
Harper & Brothers) represent the labors of another 
popular pulpit orator of our own day, and illustrate 
still more forcibly the general proposition with which 
we set out—tbhat the most successful preaching makes 
the poorest permanent literature. Mr, Talmage is 
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reputed one of the most effective evangelists of the 
time. His three thousand weekly hearers would 
seem to imply so much. One has but to cast a glance 
over these pages to see that he is what is called a “live 
man.’’ Whatever estimate a severe criticism may put 
upon these discourses as pulpit models, they certainly 
are not dull. Their interest never flags. They are 
full of illustration, of earnestness, of evangelical fer- 
vor. Sometimes extravagant, without question, and 
not always to be defended on the score of taste, it is 
nevertheless easy tosee that they are well adapted to 
hold the attention of a mixed audience, and quite 
likely to do them good. And yet the virtues of these 
addresses are just those which depend for their chief 
efficacy upon the living voice, and their faults are 
such as matter little in the pulpit, but much upon 
the printed page. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
the plea of a wider usefulness will justify their 
reduction to this permanent form. The volume will 
have its principal value, we apprehend, to the nu- 
merous hearers of the author, who, to enforce its 
vigorous rhetoric, will enjoy the memory of tie ef- 
fective elocution with which it was originally de- 
livered. 


The Chandler Elements of Drawing ; Introductory 
to Drawing, Art, and Taste. By John S. Woodman. 
Boston: Ginn Brothers, 1872.. 

It is refreshing to find a school-book that shows 
throughout the hand of a master,—one who has a 
just appreciation of the object to be accomplished, 
who knows what he has to work with, as well as upon, 
and who is able to effect his purpose with any means 
that may be at hand. The Chandler Elements of 
Drawing is a work of this kind. Its methods are 
simple, progressive, thorough, and the successful ex- 
perience of its lamented author proved them to be 
easy of application and effective in results. Prof. 
Woodman believed that all need power to use the 
hands and fingers skilfully, to see intelligently, to en- 
joy seeing beautiful things, and to have some basis of 
order, method, fitness, and good taste; and judicious, 
persistent, conscientious training in drawing, as the 
only natural and convenient wayto secure these advan- 
tages. Mere picture-making will notanswer. ‘‘Ready, 
practical, rapid, approximate work is worth much 
more in life than labored and carefully-finished draw- 
ing;’’ and to attain this off-hand efficiency, thought- 
ful laber, patient labor, systematicand nicely-direct- 
ed labor, alone will suffice. For this, elaborate and 
expensive means are not required—“a pencij, 2 pen, 
apiece of chalk, plain paper, and a board are sufficient 
for great proficiency.” ‘ It is better to follow cheap 
and simple methods and keep the mind mainly on 
the work and culture.” This characteristic of the 
work adapts it admirably for use in the common 
schools. 

Unawares. By the author of ‘‘The Rose Gar- 
den.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 

A charming story of French life, which bears in 
every part the traces of a masterly hand. Theauthor 
is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Gallic 
life portrayed in the book, that many parts of tha 
dialogue read like translations made by one struggling 
between the two idioms. For example: 

* Fanchon timidly inquired— 

“* He is old?’ 

“«* He looked half dead before.’ . 

“+ And he is burt?’ 

“¢Hurt! Of what, then, do you conceive our skulls 
to be composed of? granite — iron —india-rubber? 
Zenez, I heard it crac k, 1 tell you; ard after that there 
is not much to be said.’ 

«No, assuredly.’ 

‘“‘¢ Madame has reason.’”’ 

This little affectation—if such it is—has illustrious 
precedent—notably in Dickens’ ‘‘Tale of Two Cities” 
—yet, in a book that professes to be English, we sup- 
pose it must be accounted a fault, although a venial 
ove. So we return very cheerfully to our original 
commendation. 
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Author. Publishers. 
SoweER, PoTTS & Co., Philadelphia. 
Edward Brocks, .  M., “The Normal pops Algebra.” 
. PF. DutTon & Co., New York. 
c. S. Heron Bs Dr. Olaham’s Talk at Groystones.” 
Rev. Gil. Wilkinson, “* Guide toa Devout Life.” 
BOERICLE & TAFEL, Philadelphia, 
Dr. H. Goullon (transtation), ** Serofulous Affections.” 
S.C. Griegs & Co., Chicago. 
“Selections f from Greek 
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Professors Boise and Freeman, 30 
Professors Jones and Boise, “Greek Prose Compositiou. “a 1% 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Olyphant, “The Laird of Norlaw.” 
M. EF. Braddon, * Robert Ainsleigh.” 
Orrin $kinner, “I'he Issues of American Politics.” 
AMERIC AN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, New York, 
*Vhe Life of Christ.” (iitassianes. ] 
JAMES R. OsGoop & Co., Bos 
J.G. sana” Zs ‘The Pennsy!vania Pils rim, ee ‘other Poems.” 1% 
'. B. PETERSON & CO., Philadel phia. 


Mrs. Henry W wk “Within the Maze.” ° . e 1% 
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Wh. Stevens Perry, D.D., *‘ Life Lessons from the Book of 
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ORANGE Jupp & Co., New Pa 
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Ann Marry, * Memoirs of a Huguenot spel 1% 
Geo. Tarp evel lest on, “ How to Educate Lourseif.,, 7a 


ogerst, “ Social Economy.” ‘ % 
HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 
“Thirty Years in the Harem.” 
‘* Hope Deferred.” ‘ 50 
“The Adventures of a Brownie.” 
LORING, Boston. 
FrancisDerrick, “Olive Varcoe.’ ‘ . ‘ 58 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE QUEEN OF ALL SEWING MACHINES. 
—In speaking of the merits of the New Wilson 
Onder-Feed Sewing Machine, it is sufficient 
for us to say that we think the invention of 
this machine marks one of the most impor- 
tant eras in the history of this country ; and 
when we consider the influence it has upon 
the eocial well-being of the masses, itis diffi- 
cult to conceive of an invention of more im- 
portance. Ithasa utiful, noiseless move- 
Tent; it makes the genuine ‘* Lock-Stitch’”’ 
alike on, both sides, and does to perfection all 
kinds of plain oma fine sewing; it needs no 
commenéation: its rapid sales, the increasing 
demand¢, and the many flattering testimonials 
from those who have used it, is sufficient proof 
of its merits. The want of a sewing machine 
is deeply feit in every household, and as the 
Wilson Sewing Machine, on account of its ex- 
treme simplicity and less ccst of manufac- 
ture. is sold ata much lower price than all 


other first-class machines, it is meeting with 
the extensive patronage that it so justly de- 
serves. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New- 


York. The Company want agentsin country 
towns. 


A Frve-DoiuaAr Brix in the hands of a 
lady who owns and works a Willcox & Gibbs 
Silent Family Sewing Machine is worth a 
twenty-dollar bill in the hands of one who 
= her sewing out, or a ten-dollar bill in the 

ands of any lady working the cumbrous 
double-thread style of sewing machine. 658 


Broadway, N. Y. 

KixaBALL BrotaErs, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Corrina. Bend for Catalogue 
of styles. Matled free. 


THE CXLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is amply perfect. 


Apvice.—Send for free free Price List. Jones’ 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 








RT ‘PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MILLION. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS FREE.—By special 
arrangement with J.B. ForD & Co., we send either 
volume of these a free by’ mail, to every 
one sending us 2 cash order for our Chromo of 
“ punrry ’ on gold or silver ground at $3. prepaid 
by mail. 

Also, Beecher’s OVERTURE OF ANGELS 
sent free by mail for every “cash order for our 
“Head cf the Madonna,” at $2 50, prepaid by mail. 

GENERAL OFFfER.— Onall cash orders for 
our Art Subjects amounting to $2 50 or over, we 
send as premiums any of the Trade Publications of 

B. Forp & Co. tu one half the amount of the 


order 
S PERIODICALS.—By speciai ar- 





HARPE 
rangement id Harper & Brothers we send either 
of their Periodica!s year at 24, together with vur 
Chromo of Paul and Virginia free by matl as pre- 


any #4 Periodical published in this city, 
gent at the same rate 


HAKPERS BOOKS FREE. —‘* A Good In- 
vestmeni,”’ “A Golden Sorrow,” “a Bridge of 
Glass.” We send these 3 Books free by m: ail to 
every one sending us a cash order for our two bril- 
iant Hluminations from Bryant and Longfellow 
at $3, prepaid by mail. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL FREE for 1 year 
to every one sending us a cash order for our bril- 
liant Chromo of the * WooDPECKER,” or for our 
PR anf § ADIRONDACK,” either one at $4 75, prepaid 

ym 

APPLETON’ 3 BOOKS FREE.—" New York 
Tiusirated,” ‘The Vicar of Waketield,” * Golden 
Maxims.” We send these 3 Books free by mail to 
every one sending us a cash order for our Chromo 

ie ‘NUS,’ after Thorwaldsen, or ‘* HEAD oF 
SABINA,” copied from marble, eitner one,at $2 50, 
prepaid by mail. 

(Havirg seen the Art-Subjects of this Co., we 
have no hesitation in com —*\ ed them to our 
readers.—D. 4 PPLETON & CU 


Address CHAS. H. LYON, Agent od the | 
bE ae “4 "ub g Co., 551 Pear! St., New York. P. 
OX 





LOBE MICROSCOPE. The only 
genuine cheap Scientific Instrument. Mag- 
nifies 100 diameters, TEN THOUSAND times. Invu- 
Inable to Nee ot Professionai Men, and for the 
home circle. Has no EQUAL at less than $15. Price 
ONLY $2. 25, sent free and prepaid jon receipt of 
rice. I!lusirated circulars FREE. Address HUN- 
ER & CO., General Agents, Hinsdale, N. H. 





& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 
« Way, -. Metropolitan, CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
SBTEREOSCOPES & VIEW! = GRAPHOSCOPES, MEGAL- 
BIHOSCOPES. me ALB PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
CELESRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides a s otalty. 
Maatfacturers of Photographic Mater! 


RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for circular onteining references and particulars. 
Mrs. C.C. THOMSON 335 Fifth Ave. 








KE BECKWITH SEWING Ma~- : 


CHIN, KE, * Warrantoa? by express to any ad- 


ORO Wee ranted | ears. COMPARKY, 
No, Hs Rost tt -., New York. 





prey FOR HEADSTONES FOR NA- 
TIONAL MILITARY CEMETERIES. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., August 1, 1872. 
Proposals are invited for } marking | the graves in 
the national cemeteries as required by law, to be 
a 4 the Quartermaster General, Wash- 
on, ol 
oposuls should state the price for each head- 
stone, properly inscribed and set at the head of 
the grave in each national military cemetery 
Bids may be for the whole work Of all the seme- 
teries, or for that of several cemeteries in a dis- 
trict or for a single cemetery. 
The bonds required will De, in amount, eee 
@) Pe per cent. of the whole amount of each con- 


ait proposals received by the Quartermaster 
Gencral will be opened onthe 12th day of October, 
1872, at noon, at the office of the Quartermaster 
‘General, D. ¢., in presence of bidders, and con- 
tracts will be awarded to the lowest responsible 
‘Didders as soon as a comparison of the samples 
and prices can be co pleted provided the samples 
@re deemed suitable e Secretary of f War. 
All sumples should by distinctly marked in or- 
ac to prevent mistakes. 
ists of the eemeteries, with the number of 
ves in each, together with full a information as 
conditions, requirements, é will be furnished 
on application in writing .*0 e Quartermaster 
eer. Wash anaes, Di 
elopes containing sponta be endorsed 
“* Proposals for headstones ¢ cadens military 
cemeteries,” and ad oer 
‘Genera!, Washington, D. _ 
Quartermaster General, Bvt, Maj. General, Oe a. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Hy STORY OF THE MISSIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN BOARD TO THE ORI- 
ENTAL CHURCHES. ' 
In two volumes, I2mo. 


By Rey. Dr. ANDERSON, late Foreign Sec- 
retary of the Board. 


The first volume was highly commended by the 
Press of the country, a few specimens of which 
are here given :— 

“Some of its descriptions glow with the charm 
of romance, while every pxge is fascinating and 
instructive with the majesty of truth. No one 
feeling an interest in the progress of Christ's king- 
dom can afford to leave this history unread.’’—The 

Yow York Evangelist. : 

*A narrative it really is, romantic, pathetic, 
thrilling; a narrative of toils and hardships, of 
dangers and sufferings, of adventures and ex- 
ploits, of persecutions and martyrdoms. Its pe- 
rusal can only deepen the Christian’s enthu- 
siasm in efforts to extend the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, and his faith in its final triumph.— The Boston 
Congregationalist. 

“Dr. Anderson has laid the friends of missions 
under renewed obligation by this valuable work, 
securing to posterity the results of his large ex- 
perience and observations, the ripe fruit of a long 
and honored life.’’-—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“he friends of the American Board will! wel- 
come the admirable portrait of Dr. Anderson 
whieh a¢orns the first volume; and all will be 








grateful to the kind Providence that has spared i 


him, after his retirement from the duties of the 
secretaryship, to give to the worid the resulis of 
his studics and observations in such a succession 
of volumes, of the greatest value to the cause, 
with which his name has been so iong and honor- 
ab y associated.”—Missionary Herald, 

“The volume isof wonderful interest, and must 
quicken ail who readit. Placed in the hands of 
all our pastors and consistories, the result would 
be favorable to the treasuries of the Mission 
Boards.”—The Christian Intelligencer [Reformed 
Dutch). 

“The skill and care with which the book has 
been prepared, the extremely interesting style in 
which it is written, and the elegant character of 
its mechanical workmanship, combine to render 
it at once attractive and valuable to all who are 
engaged in Foreign Missionary work, and to the 
Christian’ public in general.’-—New York Observer. 

The second volume ts now ready, both volumes 
contairing nearly 1,000 pages. These books should 
have the widest circulation in families, Sabbath- 
schools, and among all who are Interested in the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ. 

Price, postage prepaid, $1 50 per volume. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 
13 Cornhil!, Boston. 





THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 


READING! 


Everybody has read or ta reading thai 
most Popular Novel, 


M* WIFE AND I; 
Or, 

Harry Henprrson’s History, 
An A.nerican Tale for the times. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
“It is one of her very best.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 
“ This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 


{t is a novel, — avery interesting one. It is fuil 
of A ay purpose, and feeling.”—Bufal 
Mercia 


N, Y¥.} Advertiser. 
4 pages, 2mo., [llustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Covor. Price $176. 


& For eale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. , 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Pace, New York 





QGCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG 
K.—New, enlarged and tmproved editioa 
of we Sakon bovk just published, giving cor- 
rect measurements for scantling, boards, plang 
saw-logs, by Doyle’s rule, Cubical contents of 
square and round timber, staves and heading 
bolts. Capacity of cisterns, woud tables, tabies of 
wages, bourd, interest tables, etc. This is the 
most valuableand popular book ever published of 
its kind. Half a million copies have been sold. 

Ask your bookseller tor the new editivn of 18:2, or 

I will send one for 5 cents, post-prid. 

GEO W. FISHER, P.O. Box 233, Rochester, N.Y. 
UNTING, TRAPPING, AND FISH- 
ING.—A new practical and reliable guide to 

careand use of arms, making and using traps, 

snares and nets, baits and baiting, pvisons, bird- 
lime, preserving. stretching, dressing, ta: ningand 
dyeing skins and furs, fishing. &c. en- 
eravings Onty 20 cts. of booksellers or by mail 
JESSE HANEY & CU., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 








T= ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO. 
ES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 12 
vcls., now ready, embrace some ee best 8. 6. 
Sooke never offered to the erican public 
D. LOTHROP & CO. publishers, Boston. 
_ DAY & CO.. Dover. N. H. Catalogues f: ; 


‘HE “ POULTRY WORLD.” Devoted 

exclusively to Poultry. Splendidly illustrated. 
Monthly. $1.00a year. Send 10 cexts for a speci- 
men. Address, POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 
WRIGHT’s NEW ILLUSTRATED POULTRY BOOK 
(in parts), mailed prepaid for 50 cents. 
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MUSIC, &c. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








RILLIANT SUC( £38 OF 
DITSON < CO.’S 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


The publishers are already supplying a large de- 
mend for this rew, unique, and most attractive 

collection, brought’ out, as one may say, under the 
eye of the great composer, and containing his 
very best. works. It is embellished with a tine 


PORTRAIT OF STRAUSS, 


and contains the prime favorites, 

Artist Life.—Blue Danube. — Marriage 
Bells.—Manhattan.—1001 Nights.— 
Wiener Bonbons.—Pizzicato. 
Wine, Women and Song. 

New Annen, 
and many other equally good Waltzes, Poikas, 

Quadrilies. Mazurkas, &c., filling altogether 
225 Large Music Pages! 
The “first applause’ on its appearance warns us 
that this fine book is to be inevitabiy ALL THE 


FASHION the present season. Price $2 0 in boards; 
$5 in cloth. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Has no superior: 


Our New Church BBnsie Book. 
CHE STANDARD. 


Specimen copies sent, 
paid, for $1 25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


UY THE BEST 
NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOKI! 


$1 50 
for the present, post- 





THE 
“CORONATION,” 
BY T. ¥. SEWARD AND C. G@. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 


DR. LOWELL MA8ON. 
400 large pages; price $1.50; per dos. $13.60. 


IT WILL STAND THE TEST! ! 
READ A FEW REASONS WHY 
“ CORONATION” IS THE BEST. 
lst.—CORONATION has the best of authors. 


24.—CORONATION contains at least one-third more 
tunes than the other new books. 

3d.—CORONATION contains the most thorough and 
concise method for learning to read music, and 
hence is the best adapted for Singing-Schools, 
Conventions, etc. 

4th.—_CORONATION is printed on fine pa 
best style, and is firmly bound, 
yourself, 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR THE 
* CORONATION,” 
AND EXAMINE IT, 
Or send $1.25 to the Publishers for a Specimen copy. 
Published by BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Buccessors to WM. B, BRADBURY,) 


425 Broome 8t., New York, and 
756 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


IN OVatioe 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
or 
PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 
ad paper covers, or sBandsomely bound, gilt 
Paper. Ot 


r, in the 
‘Oo satisty 















Bach’s 48 Preindes 1s Fugues (folio......... 
Beethoven's Thirty-eight Sonatas....... 2 8 
Thi irty-four Misceilaneous ” ” 
OBB. ccccccce cccccccccccce 90, 160 
Preludes cabbies 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder’ ohne Worte (8 
Books) folio, splendidly bound....... 45 
Mendelasohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, 00- 
PEN anie mnetainnséobskenusstbmrongenens -180 2360 
Mendelssohn's Piano-forte Works, fo- 
Ho, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 0 
Mendelssohn’s do. is octavo, s volz., 3 60 
isha eonereosnessosoncences HE 
e 1 & 
Morart’s 1D 250 
Weber’s 9 Pianofort Works.....17 3 0 
Schumanp’s Albure, as forty- 200 





MOTHER G@OOSE, 


wrk Nasional _oneny RHYM Bet to Music 
Bee 65 beantifal i Hlustrations 


ogra a4 by ib rs Dalzie) r Bo . 
Bplen idly. L.~5 in n cloth. giit oan $2.58. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
a” Bend for Catalogue and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & O0., 
751 BROADWAY, New YORK. 


TEINWAY, CHICKE RING, WEBER, 

KNABE, and other first-class PIANOS sold 

on monthly installments at factory prices. 

and elegant 7-octave Pianos for $275 cash. Superb 

6 stop — 8 for $125 cash. Pianos and Organs 

to rent. Teachers and Seminaries supplied with 
Sheet Music, &c. 

Catalogues free. Addre: 
WM. A. POND & CO 
No. 547 Broadway, New York. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
188 NAssAU STREET, 


sponse gS Foreign Publications sent by mail 
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post-pald at 





HE ROCKLAND INSTITUTE for 
young ladies presents a new feature to the 
public. Inaddition to the accommodations avail- 
able in the spacious academic building, with ite 
3legantly-furnished public rooms and dormitories, 
Mr. Mansfield, the Principal, offers several fur- 
nished cottages located on the grounds for the reste 
dence of families havyéng daughters to be educated. 
They can take their meals at the Institute in one of 
the dining halls, or at the cottages, as may be most 
agreeable. This arrang bles parents to 
be with their children in course of being educated 
while enjoying a residence in one of the most, 
healthy and charming localitiesin the country. 
The Fall term of the Institute, as announced in 
our columns, will commence Sept. 20. 


A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL, 1400 
LO. Broadway, re-opens Sept. 25th. Great pains 
are taken to teach boys how to os This is done 
so thoroughly that they need no help at home. Among 
the patrens are: 
Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, 
Rev. Isaac Ferris, 








Rev. Prof. Hy. A¥ Smteh, 
Rev. J. F. Stea p.D. 


Rev. Geo, L. Prentiss, Roy. J. Few Smith, D. 
Rev. BH. H. Chapin, Rev. D. W. Poor, cad B.D.” 
Rev. M. Meier-Smith, v, J. G. Craigh 

Rev. James O. Murray, Rev. Howard Ono 

Rev. Harvey D.Ganse, Kev. William HM 


Rev. Peter Stryker, Rev. Henry A. Brie <9 





HARLIER PROTESTANT FRENCH 

/ INSTITUTE, Boarding oud Day 

Young Gentlemen only, Nos. 126, 128. 130 Hast 24th 

St., near Madison Par Kighteenta year begins 

Sept. 17, College, Business, West Point, Annapo- 

lis.German, Spanish, Primary Depariment, Gym- 
nasium, Military D Drill. 

Catalogues with full details. Home after Sept. 2. 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, 
DIRECTOR. 


D’4Bers" INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 
5ist Street (between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues), near CENTRAL PARK, New York. Wnglish, 
French and German Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, with 

KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


for Children. Fall Term commences Sept. 18th. 





Appeetes may be made to the Princicval, Miss 
MA . E. PHILLIPS, personally, or by letter, 
as fg 





{UM IRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—This 
isa fully organized and equipped College, 
oI superior accommodations and moderate 
charges. It has a full College Course of Study 
with Eclectic and Preparatory Departments; also 
Music and Art Schools of the first class. Students 
admitted at any time. Address Kev, A. W. 
COWLES, D.D.. President, Elwira, N. Y. 


‘ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE LN- 
STITUTE.—A Boarding nan OO for both 
sexes. Christian but not sectarian. vey «4 pre- 
ye and Commercial Courses. courses 
Ladies. Fifteen teachers. Fall ner, Aug 
2. * piudents admitted anytime. $0 for thirteen 
weeks. Address JOSEPH OC. KING, Ph. D., Fort 
Edward, N.Y. 


ATIN AND GREEK are taught 
tuitously in YONKERS MILITAKY 13 a 
, by Rey. Dav. Con, D.D., late Greek Prof. 
New Brunswick, BENJAMIN MASON, 
Rox 654, Yonkers, N. Y. 


‘HB MISSES GRAHAM, SUCCES- 

ORS of the MISSES GR EEN) will Re-open 

their School for Young Ladies, at No.) Fifth Av- 

enue, first house from Washington” Square, on 
Thursday, the 4th of September. 


BORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 
iG B.—Thorough inatruction. — 
ful and beautiful location. Ono of the most care- 
fully conducted and best sustained institationg in 
the State. ye terms, etc., add 
Rev. JOHN i. BRAK ELEY, Ph, D. 

















RS. J. x BENEDICT’S FRENOH 

Engls d German Boardin anf Da Day School 

foe, Young Ea and Children, No. 7 Bi. 

N. Y., ro-opens Oct. 1st. The ablest Professors and 
Lecturers are employed. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR 
ADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Provides the 
best advantages of Huropean and home schools, 
with much persons! care and culture. 
—Music, Modern Languages, and the Fine 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 
River Institute, Coverack, N. Y. v. ALON- 
ZO FLACK, A. M., Pres't. Term opens na Sept. Sth. 10 
Departments. 13 Instructors. — N tO gen. 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL clas: 


“ORRIS’ FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J.—For Twenty-five 
Young Ladies. Home arid anes edvantages uns 
surpassed. A few vacancie 
Cc. G. HAZELTING, A.M., Principal. 


H IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Woreester, Mass., fite Bors and ee for Com: 
mon and Scientific Pursul Its supe er merits 
stated in Cireular. 0. B.M ALF, 


LIZABETH ConirGratE ScHOOL.— 
Elizabeth, N. J. Home and tuition for boys, 
Adéress Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF. 


HWE, Bi BOYs- —Su Sa advantages at 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


@OYS REALLY EDUCATED moral- 


ly, mentally and ie mhauii” hason, am 


NEST COTTAGE HOMB 
MISS J. SNYDER, Rhinebeck, 





Specialtios, 























IRDS’ 
2 SCHOOL. 





IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
a" 1 eae N.Y. A thorough-going school 








md 
jud 


A MaRIOAR HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House tn New 
Vertical a} Retiweg, Gutts Suits, and ae 





Bilhard Halls. Tologragh Office nea 
LEWIS RICH & BON -Fropeiotoresy 


GENTS WANTED—Fot Sts wel 
fas of the, the candidates an a Me gone Bea 


and, cnally mde Wr repair 
TAT ttc REORL Dies 
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TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Sab ption price, rannum, ineluding the Pair of Oil Chro- 
mos “ Wide ‘Awake” oe ease Asleep.” Canada subscribers must 
fend twenty cents in addition to pay the American postage. Money 
should sent b tor Postal Money Order. rency sent by 
mail is the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
UNEON to all parts of the eoantez ie only twenty cents a year, or five 
cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 

The Chromos “Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” are deliverable 
at this office, whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the listin 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by mail, 10 
— must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, sized and var- 

shed. ready for framing, (the form most satisfactory and generally 
preferred) 2 cents additional (or 35 cents in all) should bo remitted. 

1 i g weekly publication of Henry Ward 
mphlet form, suitable for binding. The 

ON ($5) and PLymouTA PuLpir (33) will be sent to 
grees tor $5 (including the $10 chromos “Wide Awake” and 
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ep. 
f SPECIAL AGENT ¢(n every town, to whom we are wilh 
ay albert comaenstion Ben he publics or Feta, Ea 
:_ New_York, Dy ace; Boston, romie 

Ohicago, 75 West Washington Bt. , ‘ 








Notrce.—No canvasser tor the CHRIsTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on aceount of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
eimile signature of the Publishers, -natmeengoee ge A 
Service of the paper, and the free delivery of 
* Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail; Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the reception by the 
eubseriber of the first number of his i ver, addrossed with regu- 
lar printed giving name, an te of expiration of the 
Bubscription 

Canada canvassers, only, are authorized to collect on deliy- 
| of Publishers’ Certificate at the time of subscription. 
- B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. ~ 








Henry Warp Beecner, Editor. 








Amidst the shriek and roar of angry politicians, 
it is pleasant to catch, now and then, the note of 
preparation which tells us of coming music, and 
promises us that the potsherds of the earth shall 
not strive forever. Europe seems to have sent to 
us, for this winter's delectation, her choicest mu- 
sical talent. Lucca, one of the queens of operatic 
song; our own Kellogg returned ; Rubinstein, on 
whom the mantle of Liszt seems about to fall; 
Carlotta Patti, with her marvelous voealization, as 
brilliant as a bird’s song, and as soulless; the 
ghost of Mario ; with the incomparable orchestra 
of Thomas, and the old Philharmonies, which, we 
fear, are lagging ingjoriously behind him. All 
this gives us ample prospect of harmonious heart- 
food, during the comipg season; but oh! the 
prices! the prices! Why should we receive that 
for which the soul longeth, only at the expense of 
making millionaires of all the singers and the 
players? Blessed shall that impresario bea who 
shall inaugurate the era of cheap music, and 
carry the melodious gospel to the people! 





It is interesting to note that while some of our 
newspapers, for partisan purposes, are striving 
to make it appear that the country has been out- 
generaled and humiliated in the Alabama affair, 
through the stupidity, or worse, of an incompe- 
tent Administration, « portion of the English peo- 
ple are equally nervous over the result, and pro- 
fess to consider themselves very much insulted 
and aggrieved, Both Mr. Lowe and Mr. Forster 
seem to be pouring oil on some popular irritation 
of this sort, while that venerable and fussy states- 
man, Lord John Russell, is reported as about to 
re-open the question outright in the tribunals of 
public opinion, In this view of matters, we shall 
hesitate to jump to the conclusion that our side 
of the controversy has been managed so very dis- 
reputably as some would have us believe. Never- 
theless, one cannot read the opposition papers 
now-a-days without being impressed with the im- 
possibility of the present Government of this 
gountry doing anything even decently well. 





One of the most important events in the eccle- 
siastical annals of our city for the past week is 
the death of Rev. Francis Vinton, 8.T.D., D.C.L., 
Assistant Minister of Trinity Parish in charge of 
Trinity Church, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Polity and Canon Law in the General Theological 
feminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
his event was not unexpected, as the Doctor has 
been for a iong time suffering from severe illness “ 
but we had been led to believe that his winter's 
sojourn in the island of Nassau was produc- 
tive of permanent relief, and to hope for his 
speedy return to the post of duty. He died, how- 
ever, on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 28 ; and the 
pleasant face of this genial and eloquent clergy- 
man will be seen no more among us on earth. 

-Dr, Vinton was born in Providence, R. I., Aug. 
oF 1809, and consequently he had just entered upon 


tHe sixty-fourth year of his age at the time of his 


death. He was originally educated for the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and graduated from 
that institution with honor in 1830. He afterward 
studied law in Portsmouth, and was admitted to 
the bar in New Hampshire in 1834, In 1838, he 
took orders in the Episeopal Church, and became 
the rector, successively, of St. Stephens Church, 
Providence ; Trinity Church; Newport; Emanue! 
Church, and Grace Church, Brooklyn, L. I. He was 
twice called to episcopal honors, but declined them ; 
and was at his death, as already intimated, one of 
the assistant pastors of Trinity, in this city. _ 

There are few men who would be more missed 
from the social life of New York than Dr. Vinton. 
He wasa man of ready eloquence, a kindly tem- 
perament, and varied attainments. There was 
something peculiarly attractive in his frank and 
manly bearing, and he enjoyed a large degree 
of popularity, bothas a minister anda man, His 
loss will be deeply felt by a very extensive circle 
of admiring and loving friends. 





THE MAIN QUESTION, 


nxn that the summer tourists are home from 
their wanderings, and’ the ministers are 
again in their pulpits, and most of the familiar 
faces appear in the church and the chapel, it isa 
good time to “put the main question.” What is 
it allabout? What are these ministers and these 
churches trying to do? and are they doing it ? 

The main question is too often postponed or 
laid on the table. There are innumerable ques- 
tions of order ; there are resolves, and substitutes, 
and amendments, and amendments to the amend- 
ments : these all claim a prior hearing and settle- 
ment; and it takes so much time to discuss them, 
and call the yeas and nays upon them, that -we 
rarely get to the main question. 

That church which claims to have the most 
ancient history, and the largest fellowship, and 
the only valid organization, lately called together 
from all parts of the world its prelates by hundreds, 
at its seat of spiritual empire, and spent many 
months in debate, hardly touching the main ques- 
tion at all. The great subject of discussion was, 
whether a certain venerable gentleman is, under 
certain circumstances, infallible in his judgments. 
By a very large majority, they at length reached 
an affirmative decision, and went home; and since 
that time, part of them have been schooling their 
consciences to the acceptance of what they know 
to be absurd, and part of them have been trying 
to explain away their precious dogma ; saying, 
with Archbishop Purcell, that the Pope is infalli- 
ble only when he speaks that which is infallibly 
true, which nobody can deny. 

The convocation ef the great Anglican church 
assembled not long ago; and while it did not 
wholly neglect the main question, yet much the 
greater portion of its time was spent in trying to 
find valid excuses for keeping in its ritual a certain 
form of words which ean only be pronounced true 
by doing viclence to the English language, and 
which admittedly conveys a false impression. 

Not only the Roman Church and the Anglican 
Church, but all the rest of the churches, whether 
more or less ‘‘ catholic,” are addicted to the same 
fault. In their synods, and their conferences, and 
their associations, they are wont to spend the 
larger part of their time in the adjustment of 
formalities and the settlement of side issues. The 
local churehes as wellas the provincial assemblies 
often find themselves dallying with details. and 
forgetting the main question. How many pews 
are rented ? Will there be a financial deficit at 
the end of the year? How does the new minister 
‘take’? Can the families in the new brown-stone 
block around the corner be brought in? Are 
those who have come to us from Striker’s enough 
to make up for the loss of those who have gone 
from us to Shrieker’s ? How about the quarrel in 
the choir—is that composed? How do the con- 
gregations compare with those of a year ago? 
All these questions are more or less important, 
but they may all be answered satisfactorily with- 
cut touching the real purpose of the church, and 
the great work which it ought to be doing. 

The main question for every church to ask is : 
What are the results of our teachings and our la- 
bors in the characters of the men and women 
of our congregation and our neighborhood ? How 
many are we reaching with our influence, and 
what are we doing for them? Are the people to 
whom our gospel goes, enriched by it in their affec- 
tions, enlightened by it in their understandings, 
restrained by it from wrong, urged by it to right- 
eousness? Is it proving itself the sayor of life 
unto lifé unto many? [Is the tritl as we have 








learned it, 93 we preach it, as wo talk it, as we liye. 


= 


it, the power of God unto the salvation of men 
from selfishness, from lust, from low cunning, 
from wrath and uncharitableness? Are the men 
who sit in our pews, and pray in our prayer- 
meetings, and teach in our Sunday-schools, known 
everywhere as true, brave, honest men? Do they 
carry their religion into Broad street? Does it 
keep them from cheating in trade? Does it hold 
them back, in these hot days of political strife, 
from misjudging and slandering their opponents, 
and from retailing the lies of the campaign on the 
stump or in the newspapers? Do they leave the 
Golden Rule in a gilt frame upon the parlor wall 
at home, or do they take it with them into the 
world as the measure of all their conduct? Are 
they surrounded with an atmosphere of cheerful- 
ness, and does the spirit of Him who came bring- 
ing peace to earth and good-will to men shine from 
their faces and breathe like a sweet fragrance 
from their garments as they walk? What sort of 
a society is it which these Christians of ours, men 
and women, are building up? Is it a society in 
which simple tastes, generous aims, helpfulness 
and beneficence abound? Do the mean deseits 
and the shallow frivolities of the time flourish or 
decline among them ? 

Men and brethren! this is the main question. 
There are many ways of putting it, but it means 
only this: What is the effect of this religion of 
ours upon the men and women to whom it is 
preached? By their lives the world judges our 
religion. Hf we are helping them te a better mam 
hood and womanhood, we shall need no other ar- 
guments to prove its truth. If we are not, all the 
evidences of Christianity that have been written 
will make no impression on the minds of doubt- 
ers. Would it not be well for the brethren who 
have risen to various points of order to witidraw 
them for a little while, and let us ali discuss the 
main question ? , 





SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


i a recent editorial on the scienti&e method 'm 

the pursuit of Truth, speaking of those wie 
accept this method, we used the foHowing lan- 
guage: 

‘In that pursuit they find the harmony of eluca~ 
tion seeking truth by science, theology secking truths 
in revelation, and reiigion seeking truth ia spiritual: 
insight and experience.” 

This language, as might have been expected, 
elicits a vigorous protest from the Jndew, the 

Vestern exponent of what is known as “ free reli-- 
gion.” After certain personal passages which. 
we pass, as irrelevant, it exclaims : 

“There can be no possible harmony between ‘edu- 
cation seeking truth by science’ and * theology seeking 
truth in reveiation;’ that is, if Mr. Beecher means by 
‘revelation’ what all his-audience must necessarily 
understand him to mear. Science is at swords’-points 
with that ‘revelation.’ ”’ 

We do not feel any special vovation to challenge 
the right of the Index, or anything else, to set 
up its assertion that there can be no possible: 
harmony between science and revelation, if it 
finds any profit in so doing, much less to rebut its 
assumption by any elaborate argument. We 
merely take occasion from its utterance to recur 
to the subject alluded to, for the purpose of indi- 
cating somewhat more fulfy the intent and 
seope of the languege queted from our own ar- 
tiele. 

In that passage, three departments of truth 


' were spoken of: truths of science, of revelation, 


and of inward Christian experience. By a com- 
mon popular usage, the term science is eminently 
applied to a knowledge of the laws and phenom- 
ena of the natural and material system. It is 
also used more comprehensively to include math- 
ematical truths, and the laws and phenomena. of. 
the spirit. We used it in the first sense, not in-. 
tending to imply that the laws and phenomena 
of mind and tuuths concerning God are not true 
seienee, inthe most comprehensive sense. 

As a matter of fact, if there is a God, if the 
mind of man iscorrelated to him, being made in 
his image ; if on this ground commution with him. 
is possible, in thought, emotion, purpose and 
chcice, thea the highest and most absolute knowl- 
edge in the universe is a knowledge of God, and 
of his action on the mind, and of the ccacurrent. 
action of the mind on him, and with him. Though 
pot commonly and technically called. science, it 
is, in fact, the highest and noblest scieace. 

It is assumed by Christianity that, as a matter 
of fact. the true and normal actionof the human 
mind, in its highest correlation to God, has 
ceased, and that men are alienated from him. On : 
this assumption, the great end aimed at by Christ 
was to restore the original and normal correlation 
of the mind te Gad, and communion with him, in, 
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thought, emotion and purpose. This is effected in 
accordance with the highest laws of mind, in God 
andinman. The result is the restoration of the 
pormal mode -of action in accordance with the 
highest Jaws of the spiritual universe. 

_ Now, if there is any such thing as truth, or 
knowledge, or science, it must be found in this 
field in its highest, noblest, and most important 
development. It is the truth for which all other 
truth exists. The material system, wonderful and 
glorious as it is, is but the platform of the spiritual 
system, which is the great reality of the universe. 
Hence Christianity expressly teaches that the ma- 
terial system was created by Christ for the sake of 
the spiritual system. On this ground, also, it de- 
clares that in Christ are laid up all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. 

When, therefore, we spoke of “seeking truth in 
spiritual insight and experience,” we did not mean 
an inferior or secondary kind of truth, unworthy 
of the name of science, but the highest and most 
glorious kind of truth ; even that which discloses 
the restored, normal action of the spirit towards 
God and his infinite system. If the restoration of 
a wandering planet to its true orbit around the 
sun would illustrate the highest laws of the solar 
system, much more does the restoration of a wan- 
dering mind toits true orbit around God illustrate 
the high, holy, and eternal laws of thai glorious 
spiritual system of which the center is God. 

It is the great design of revelation to disclose 
God end these laws, and the divine mode of restor- 
ing the spirit tothem. It is not the design of the 
revelation given to us to disclose the inductive 
seiences based on the material world. Even if, 
therefore, it contains incidental expressions based 
on views of the material system once held, but now 
exchanged for other views in the progress of the 
induciive seiences, it is no argument against its 
true inspiration as to all the great truths for the 
sake of which it wasgiven. On the other hand there 
is an inward evidence of inspiration which is true 
and logical, and which no skepticism can shake, 
in the conscious restoration of the mird to its high- 
est laws by Christianity, and in the knowledge of 
a present personal God, and of communion with 
him, to which it leads. It is felt that so glorious a 
revelation of God, and such full harmoay with all 
the highest laws of the spiritual universe, could 
proceed from none but Ged. Moreover, God, 
when self-revealed, is the highest evidence of truth, 
just ss the sun demonstrates to one who be- 
holds him the reality of his existence, beyond all 
doubt. 

Hence it is that the systems that do not tend to 
produce deep conviction of sin, and throuch it 
purification and the restoration of life in God to 
the soul, but, on the other hand, cherish self-con- 
sciousness and pride, as an ultimate result lead to 
skepticism. They can not produce in one a deep 
eonviction of sin, and lead him to an experi- 
mental knowledge of the recuperative power of 
Christiinity, and of those sublime laws of the 
mind which are fully disclosed only by a restora- 
tion to the full fellowship of God. 





THE DISTRICT TELEGRAPH. 


JROBABLY few of our readers are aware of 

the wonderful convenience that is furnished 

to many business offices, and notably to all house- 

ke¢pers, by the little instrument named at the 
head of this article. 

Cur own acquaintance with it is but recent, 
and was made on this wise: A lady of our 
family, visiting at the house of a friend, was 
urged to remain and spend the evening. But 
as her own house was remote, as she had not in- 
tended to remain away so long, and as her family 
Would not know of her whereabouts, she was com- 
.pelled to decline. The discussion lasted for a 
few minutes, when the gentleman of the house, 
who had seemed meanwhile to be busy about his 
own afiairs, suddealy interposed with, ‘‘ There! 
you may take off your bonnet; I have arranged 
everyihivg ; your people will know, in a few min- 
utes, where you are, and all aboutit.” In explan- 
ation of this singular statement, he informed the 
lady that, while she was talking, he had written 
a brief note, accounting for her absence, sum- 
moned a messenger, and despatched him upon his 
errand to the distant family. In further eld- 
cidation of the mystery, he called her attention 
to a little brass instrument ‘fastened against 
the wall. This, he said, was connected by a 
wire with the office of the District Telegraph. 
A ‘Slight touch upon a little ivory knob would 
bring to the house, within three minutes, a mes- 
senger, ready to execute any errand at the very 


reasonable’ charge of fifteen ‘cents for every half 
hour, A different signal on the same iastrument’ 





would bring a policeman, with as little delay ; and 
a third would give an alarm of fire. 

When this came to our ears, and we found, 
upon inquiry, that these instruments would 
be placed in the house, and the connection 
made, by the Company at their own expense, fora 
rent of thirty dollars a year, and that, basides all 
this, they kept, without additional charge, a night 
patrol to watch the houses of their customers, we 
could scarcely believe that these advantages 
were real, or that they could be so cheaply fur- 
nished. Subsequent experience has removed these 
doubts. We have proved in our own domicile 
the inestimable value of this new and ingenious 
arrangement. A touch upon our talisman has 
never failed to bring the summoned messenger 
within the prescribed three minutes to our door. 
Nothing in our experience is so like the wonderful 
lamp of Aladdin.. It looks almost like magic. 
At any hour of the night, we would have but to 
reach an arm to the bed-side, where the instra- 
ment hangs, and the same almost instantaneous 
effect would be preduced. In case of a burglar in 
the house, or of a sudden necessity for the phy- 
sician, who can estimate the value of this con- 
trivance ? How useful must it be in the offices of 
such men of business as cecasionally need a mes- 
senger, but who do not have sufliciont employment 
for a constant attendant! How handy for fam- 
ilies with a limited number of servants! To wo- 
men left in the house alone, and often exposed to 
the insolence of laborers or pedlars, or the incur- 
sions of tramps, or, perhaps, the ebullitions of 
drunken cooks, the iniportance of such a means of 
promptly summoning efficient aid can hardly be 
overstated. 

We are persuaded that the District Telegraph 
only needs to be known to be widely adopted. 
Let it be always administered as promptly. and as 
efficiently as it is at present, and it must ere long 
become one of the most familiar institutions of 
the land, and be as indispensable as it is invalu- 
able. 





PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL. 


NE ef our most respected exchanges, in allu- 
sion toa recent article in our editorial col- 
uluns, Says : 

'*“The Christian Union makes some food suggostions 
about impersonal journalism, protesting agains/ the 
habit that some papers have of mentioning the oditor 
by name wien speaking of the articles in his ppper— 
whicb he may have written aud may not—and closing 
by saying: ‘Let us have either straight out perzoaal 
oxy impersonal journalism, and so long as we prviess 
the latter, let us try to stick to it.’ But, alas for pro- 
fession and practice! the Union keeps the name ef its 
editor standing in large type in the two most promi- 
bent places in the paper, and on another page adver- 
tires itself in appropriate capitals as ‘Henry Ward 
Beecher’s literary rebgious weekly newspaper.’”’ 

In answer to this, we merely suggest to the good 
sense and kind consideration of our cotemporaries 
that to hold the editors of a paper responsible for 
all the advertising performances of its publisher 
is ‘‘not eonvenient”—and we don't believe that 
they themselves wouid ind it so. 
the Harpers should choose to declare their Weekly 
“the best paper in the world,” it would hardly be 
fair to exclaim, ‘‘ That’s modest in George Willian 
Curtis |” 

And yet, it must be acknowledged that if a paper 
is to reap certain advantages from the celebrity of 
its editor, there is some justice in its being identi- 
fied with him also in matters involving other re- 
sults than praise and profit. And so, doubtless, it 
will ever be. Horace Greeley will always be held 
responsible for the utterances of the 7'ribune, and 
Mr. Bryant for those of the Hvening Post. Yet 
there is a degree to which this may be carried that 
will impress everybody as ridiculous. The Tribune, 
for instance, has a department of Fashions. What 
then might we think of the editor who should in- 
dulge himself in a cavil like this : ‘‘ Horace Greeley, 
in his Tribune, says that pantaloons, this fall, are 
to be cut with a spring to the boot, and will set 
tight to the leg; we think the Sage of Chappa- 
qua had better attend to the cut and set of his 
own pantaloons, and not make himself ridiculous 
by trying to appear as arbiter clegantiarum,—a 
part for which he is entirely unfitted.” Yet, in 
theory, Mr. Greeley is as much responsible for that 
as for any other department of his paper. 

It appears, then, that the extent to which this 
standard of responsibility is to be applied must 
depend on the courtesy and fair-play of the public 
and the press. As far as this journal is concerned, 
its editor-in-chief gives to its direction a very 
large share of his attention, considering his other 

avocations. Its general policy, at least, is rigidly 
shaped by him, and the duty of defining its prin- 
ciples and its spirit he has, in no instance, dele- 
gated to another. After that, perhaps no man in 
the world feels less personal concern in the tone of 


If, for instance, 








the cotemporaneous press with regard to the mat- 
ter, than he, It isin behalf of his associates that 
we put in the plea for a limitation of this respon- 
sibility to the paper to which it relates. Their 
pens ought not to be hampered with the thought 
that all the personal and pastoral relations of the 
editor are in some way to be affected by their 
wise or unwise utterances. When one of our co- 
temporaries begins a comment with “‘ Mr. Beecher 
says in his Christian Union,” and then goes on te 
compare the article in question with something 
said in the Plymouth pulpit, or something said in 
the warorations in England, or done somewhere, or 
to demand significantly, ‘‘ what his people will say 
to that,” ete., etc., it is easy to see that such com- 
ment may become very ungenerous and very un- 
just, as well as exceedingly annoying to the writer 
who has thus unwittingly, and in matters extra- 
professional, compromised his chief. Thé Chris- 
tian Union, as such, has a well-defined spirit and 
doctrine and policy, are not these enough? By 
these, then, let it be judged. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

HE very beautiful passage on the ‘ English 
Universities,"’ which we published, last week, 
under the head of ‘“‘Monthlies for October,” should 
have been credited to Lippincott’s Magazine. It is 
from the pen of Sarah B. Wister, of Philadelphia, and 
the reader will find another extract from the same 

articie in the corresponding column of this number. 


—The scriptural motto prefixed to Pére Hya- 
cinthe’s justification of his marriage has given rise te 
a gocd deal of solemn reflection. It is the Pauline 
forcboding: 

*“ And now beho!d I go bound in the Spirit to Jerusa- 
lem, not knowing the things that stall befall me 
there; save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth from city 
to city, saying that bonds und altliction abide me,” 
etc., ete, 

The married folk in this vicinity are now much oc- 
cupied in discussing the question, Js it appropriate? 


—The 77ibune has a contributor under the nom 
de plume of “John Crowquill,”” who describes him- 
self as “the wheel-horse clerk in a United States 
Assessor’s office,’’ and gives a most disgraceful aocount 
of the way in which the Assessor levied on him for a 
* contribution '’ to the expenses of the election in 
Mane. All good angels forbid that we should offer a 
word in extenuation of such a transaction as is here 
set down, and that circumstantially and with an air of 
truth! Bunt our experience in this campaign has 
taught us to take all such statements with a caution 
which we have found to be only saiutary. And, in 
weighing the evidence in this case, what importanoe 
ought to be given to the fact that this same “ John 
Crowquill,”’ by his own confession, did, after “‘ sub- 
scribing " his little $20, sign an affidavit and “solemnly 
swear” that be had “not paid, deposited, or assigned, 
or contracted to pay, deposit, or assiga any part of 
such compensation to the use of the Assessor, or any 
other person, or in any way, directly or indirectly, 
paid, or given, or contracted to pay or give, any re- 
ward or compensation for his office or employmeat, or 
the emoluments thereof”? All this he unblushingly 
ttates, complaining bitterly that he was “ compelled” 
to doit, in order to save his salary of $1,200! O John! 
John! it would have been better to resign your paltry 
position, even though you had been obliged to accept 
the post of confidential clerk to a clam-wagon! “ You 
can stand down!” 


—An old friend of ours was bewailing, the other 
day, some pecuniary losses, when his wiser half inter- 
posed to remind him of certain expenditures he had 
irade Which might have been avoided. ‘ Nonsense;" 
he replied, ‘‘ what I spend is the only money I am sure 
of!” Though liable to abuse in its practical applioa~ 
tion, there isa profound philosophy in this thought. 
He that hoards his wealth, when losses come, is poor 
indeed; while he that expen 1s it judiciously can never 
lose the fruits thereof that he has received into his 
own soul. But of consecrated expenditure this is 
doubly true. The man who spends his life in amass- 
ing wealth is said, in common parlance, to “ dis rich.” 
Nay, rather he must die miserably poor. The liberal 
soul as it passes away from all earthly possessions, may 
well exclaim, * What [ have given away is now all that 
Iam surecf!” This, we apprehend is the divine phi- 
loropby that resides in that golden saying of the Wise 
Man: “There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, 
and tbat withholdeth more than is meet, but it tend- 
eth to poverty.” 


—Reading Mr. Charles L. Brace’s interesting let- 
ter from Hungary, published in another column, we 
cannot but be painfully impressed with the condition 
of things in that partially regenerated country, in 
regard to the ballot and the license of the press. .** The 
bribery is fearful. Votes are bought and sold like 
cattle. Then the press. It is frightful to see its un- 
bounded license. Every one opposed to a particular 
journal is charged with every crime in the Decalogue; 
cheating, stealing, murdering—everything.” Thus 
speaks a poor Hungarian, bewailing to a.free and 
enlightened American his country’s woes. It is diffi- 
icult for thore G@wolling in this higher and purer at- 
mogephere to realize such a state of popular and jour- 
Ralistic morals, Cannot something be done to im- 
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part to the countrymen of Kossuth the more refined 
and Christian methods of our own elections and 
newspapers? 


—Are we to have a dialect of Japanned Eng- 
lish? The choice of anew language for the Empire 
of the Sun—the native speech appears to be unequal 
to the demands of Western civilization—seems to lie 
between English and German. The Germans urge 
the adoption of their language on the ground of its 
superier simplicity avd regularity, while it is fully 
equal to English in flexibility and adaptation to the 
uses cf modern science. Already German has become 
a favorite in Japan, as attested by the success of the 
schools for teaching that language, and the large and 
growing business of the German boox-store there. 
The English language has the lead, however, and many 
Japanese scholars are considering its adoption as the 
literary speech of the Empire. The irregularity of 
our verbs, our spellingand pronunciation is a serious 
obstacle to this much desired consummation. Could 
it be removed? Our Oriental friends, having no pre- 
judices in the matter, think that it can, that it is pos- 
sible to improve the language so as to nake it meet 
their requirements by adopting phonetic spelling, by 
making the conjugations regular, and by introducing 
such other changes as may seem good to them. It 
would be a curious chapter in the history of philology, 
if such a project should be successfully carried out. 


—In an earnest protest against school prizes — 
prizes for suicide they are called —in Scribner's 
Month?l:; we find the following paragraph : 

“There is one lessen which teachers, of all men liv- 
ir g, are the stowest to learn, viz.: that scholarship is 
not power, and tout the ability to aequire is not the 
ability to do. The rewards of excelience in schools 
and colleges are,as arule, meted out to those who 
have demonstrated their capacity for acquiring aod 
cramming. The practical world has ceased to expect 
much of ifs valedictorians and its prize-medal bearers. 
Those whose growth of power is stow, and whose 
vitality has been unimpaired by excessive study dur- 
ing the years of physical development, are the men 
who do, and who always have done, the work of the 
worid. Thousands of educated men go through life 
with iceble health and power impaired, and limited 
usefulners, m Girect consequence of their carly tri- 
umpks, cr rather of the sacrifices by which those 
triumphs were won.”’ 

Ali this istrue and timely; but it cunousiy misses 
the roct of theevil. Scholarship is not power—why? 
Why coes not power to do develop as early and as 
rapidiy as power to acquire? True scholarship is 
power. Prize scholars are apt to be powerless, be- 
-caure the standard to which they are trained, and by 
which they are estimated, is false, one-sided. The 
common methods of cuiture are the reverse of what 
they shouid be. Students are trained to be receivers, 

»mere pack-mules of knowledge, when they ought to 
be makers of knowledge, explorers, creators from the 
outset. Thehealthy child 1s by nature a doer. In- 
stead of developing that natural bant, the schools sup- 
press it. He must receive knowledge passively. The 
-acticn by which his physical fra ne wouid thrive, and 
‘Ibis mental power as well, is studiously prevented. 
“What worder then that the growth of power is slow, 
“too cften so slow that we fail to seeit? Tho schools 
have rot yet recognized their true mission—the ad- 
vanceineut of true culture, strong culture, a cultura 
that mehes the best of every attribute of humanity, 
The acquisition of will, and skill, and strength, must 
be co-ordinate with that of knowledge, and in the 
schcci of the future we believe they will ba. 


—Woids are misleading sometimes. We are ac- 
ecustomed to speak of the cost of public education as 
an expense. In reality it is an investment yielding a 
rate of interest that is ecaleulably many times that of 
ordinary investments accounted profitable and judic- 
ious. This is true on the lowest basis of calculation, 
money. The public schools of all the States. giving in- 
struction to more than six and a half million pupils a 
year, cost less than a hundred millions a year. The 
average of a large number of estimates of the value of 
common-school teaching to working men,’ made by 
large employers of labor at the request of the Com- 
missioner of Fdueation, is about twenty-five per cent. 
of thcir productive value. That is to say, a common 
Jaborer who can read and write is worth one-fourth 
more than he would be without such knowledge. At 
the lowest estimate then, the public schools increase 
the rescurees of the country twenty-five per cent. 
Any one who has the census tables at hand can calcu- 
late the rate of interest on the investment. 


—On a recent tour in New England, we have 
had occasion to remark the wonderful, indeed almost 
unprecedented, abundance of all kinds of fruit, espe- 
cially apples, the present season. A large fruit-zrower 
of Connecticut assured us that he had sent several bar- 
rels of bis choicest picked apples to this city, and they 
had brought just one dollar a barrel! Cider apples are 
only ten cents a bushel, this yeir, and the manufac- 
turers say the barrels will cost more than the cider. 
Good news this for the housekeepers! ‘It is an ill 
wird,” ete, : 


—The Nation speaks of the gold snuff-box pre- 
‘sented by Queen Victoria to Mr. Stanley as “being the 
conventiona!, but very comical, royal gift.” It isa lit- 
tle droll, this continuing to present snuff-boxes to peo- 
ple, when the snuff itself has so long gone out of fashion. 
How would it do for the recipieut in such a case to 
return the douceur, on the ground that he had no use 
for it, and ask to have it exchanged for a gold cigar- 
box? 





The Household. 


PGOR FARMER JOHN. 


BY MRS. M. M. B. GOODWIN. 








| LD farmer John is sore perplexed— 
Nay, farmer Jobn is really vexed: 
He labors early, labors late, 
Yet ever talks of adverse fate; 
For all his toilings scarce suffice, 
Of longed-for lands to pay the price. 


The summers come, the summers go, 

The spring ehowers waste the wioter’s snow 
The while, from dawaz till close of day, 
Receiving nought but frowns for psy; 

His good wife toils; and anxious care 

Has faded lip and cheek and hair. 


Acres on acres stretch away 

Of woodland. corn, of wheat and hay; 
His cattic roam o’er many a hill, 

His brooklet turns the groaning mill; 
Yet still he sighs, and long; for more, 
And grumbies e’er that he is poor. 


Four sturdy sons, four daughters fair 
Claimed at his hands a father's care. 
He gave them labor without end, 

And strove their souls, like his, to bend 
Into the narrowing groove of thought: 
Gold to be earned, land to be bought. 


Yes, farmer John is growing poor! 

You feel it as you pass his door. 

Hig old brown bouse is smail and mean, 
The roof is warped by crack and seam 3 
The leaning bars, the balf-hinged docr, 
Proclaim old John is very poor. 


No books! no pictures on the wail; 
Carpetiess rooms and dreary hail. 

Why think it strange such farmer's boys 
Should seek the city’s pomp and noise? 
Shouid learn to loathe the sight of home, 
Where nought of joy or grace may come? 


Why think it strange his poor, old wife, 
Who coined for him her very life, 
Should pause, at last, despite his frown, 
And lay her weary burden down 

In joy, to walk the streets of Heaven, 
Where naught is sold, but all is given? 


Go where you will, scarch earth around, 
The poorest man that can be found, 

is he who toils, through life. to gain 
Widest extent of hilland plain; 
Forgetting all his soul’s best needs, 

Iu counting o’er his title-deeds. 





UNTIL DEATH DO US PART, 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER, 


66 A WIFE” writes that she has three children: 

has been married eight years, and thinks it 
would be pleasant to be relieved from ail home cares, 
and travel for a few months. Her mother would take 
her children home, so that she could feel perfectly at 
ease about them, but her husband objects. He cannot 
possibly g~> with ber, and though it would be much 
pleasanter to have bim accompany her, yet she could 
go with friends, who would give her every attention. 
Her husband is abundantly able to afford her this 
pleasure: but objects to her leaving him—‘“ having his 
bome broken up, and his children separated from 
him’’—(sensible man). ‘He endeavors to persuade 
her to be contented at home until by and by he cana 
taie wife and children on this pleasure trip.’’ 

Now she declares that she has no faith in these “by 
and bys,” with which husbands seek to keep their 
wives frem enjoying the present, by promises for the 
future. She thinks him unreasonably selfish; and feels 
that she would be justified in cutting loose from such 
bondage cccasionally, and taking her pleasure, as she 
constantly sees so many other ladies doing. 

We are pained with the whole tone of this letter, of 
which we give but a few items. Notwithstanding her 
complaints aad faultfinding, the writer cannot hide 
the fact that, frcow her own showing, she hasa pleasant 
home, an indulgent husband, and wealth suffizient to 
obviate any necessity for labor or care, more than is 
required to superintend her domestic affairs, and look 
after ber children; as every mother and housekeeper 
pledges herself to do when she enters the married 
state. It is natural that her husband should object to 
her leaving him for months—deprive him of his chil- 
dren, and disorzanize his home, for her own gratilica- 
tien. 

“Until death do us part” tke promise reads:—not 
simply for a few years’ at the end of which the whole 
domestic economy may become deranged simply for 
personal pleasure, apart from the family. 

We see nothing that this dissatisfied woman has to 
cowwplain of; but are inclined to think she has been in- 
fected with those pernicious doctrines which have led 
to loud complaints about woman—defrauded of her 
righits—Wwoman’s cruel subjugation—dcctrines with 
which we have less and less patience, because we see 
more and more clearly the mistakes and mischief 
which have sprung. and will continue to spring from 
them, unless the “plague is staid.” No doubt many 
a woman is oppressed and treated unkindly—often 
cruelly; and made to feel that she is placed 
by her busband in a subordinate position, instead 
of reigning with him over their home—his other self 
with equal rights, and power only, as is meet—having 








cherge of one department, while he takes another for 
which his stronger organization and peculiar mascu- 
line abilities are better adapted. The husband to sup- 
erintend the outside—severer duties; the wife as God 
prepared her to be—the mother-watching over infancy, 
and through those duties made less physically strong, 
but’ giving grace and refinement to the home, which, 
without her—under masculine supervision — would 
degenerate into coarseness. and inelegance. 

We know there are many over-taxed, broken-down 
women, who by kindness and just appreciation, might 
have been saved, and remained altogether lovely ard 
=~ making their homes like Paradise before the 


There are also many broken-down men ;zdispirited, 
uneasy of life—ruined by the frivolity, irritability and 
extravagence of their wives, whom a refined, sensible, 
loving woman would have redeemed and made happy, 
noble and godlike. 

We imagine the rights and the wrongs are about 
equally divided on either side. The deceitfulness of 
the human heart, the natural depravity, unsubdued, 
left to run wild and ungoverned. seeking not the peace 
and happiness of the chosen partner, but their own 
selfish gratification, has changed many a noble man 
into a reckless, uncomfortable, unprincipled husband, 
or anarbitrary and harsh domestic tyrant. And the 
same selfish indulgence and unregulated passions have 
also changed many a woman, capable of shining in her 
appropriate sphere as mother, or home refiner, into an 
irritable, unsatisfied fireside torment. 

But this is wandering from the main poiat, through 
a train of thought very naturally evoked by the 
perusal of the letter referred to. We believe many 
hemes are injured and much dissatisfaction and un- 
bappiness occasioned by the greatly increased dispo- 
sition to travel; roaming each year away from home; 
and too frequently withcut the companionship 
whick should naturally be secured. A man is often 
compeiled by business to be absent from home, for 
weeks, or even months,.to go abroad, and frequently 
when it would be impossible for him to take his wife 
with him. Often one must go for health, while it is 
important that the other shoull remain at home to 
look after their common interests. These are misfor- 
tunes which cannot be avoided, and must be borne from 
recessity, pot from choice. 

But when we see either desiring to roam, “to go a- 
pleasuring’’ alone, when both cannot go, we wonder 
at the folly, which is laying the foundation for bit- 
ter regret in later years. The marriage ceremony 
is but a mockery, if the two who exchange vows are 
not expecting to find their chief earthly joys in each 
other’s society. But when they can bring their minds 
toasepsration of weeks or months, just for pleasure, 
we think they little dream of the heartaches they are 
laying up in store for cone another. 

Keep together while you can. Death will sever the 
bond, al! too soon, or sickness compel absence, full of 
fear and sad forebodings. It is impossible for a hus- 
band and wife to be absent from each other often,even 
for a few weeks at a time, without finding little 
charges on their return. Every one has some peculi- 
arities of character and disposition which are not ex- 
actly congenial; but if married young, before habits 
or traits are fixed past change, all these little infelic- 
ities are softened or lost sight of in daily communion, 
and man and wife assimilate, and grow more and 
more of one heart and one mind,if happily mated. 
But let these separations, even of short duration, once 
begin, and they soon grow apart. The natural traits 
and dissimilarities which constant association have 
held dormant wake up, and are less aid less easily 
lulled to sleep after each separation. 

We think women are more injured by this roving 
than men. The latter are seldom long absent,except on 
business, with no leisure for pleasure-seeking while 
away; and in their necessarily rapid traveling, the 
burry, the annoyance, the loss of creature comforts, 
which are found in greater perfection at home, are 
more felt, and usually the comforts and luxuries are 
more fully appreciated on their return. In the whirl 
of business while absent, they have little te nptation 
to take up any unusual line of thought or action. But 
a woman, unless she must go for her health, more fre- 
quently travels to have a ‘“ good time,” throwing 
eside all cares, instead of taking them with her as 
her husband does. In this freedom, she at once enters 
upon a mede of life altogether different from that 
which a wife, mother, or housekeeper can have at 
bome. Her love of nicety and order is less disturbed 
when she has only herself to care for: and a selfish 
kabit, a feeling of entire independence, is easily e3- 
tablished, so that when she returns home she finds it 
difficult to take up again what was once a pleasure, 
but now seems more like the “ burden of life.” The 
noise and confusion of children, or much company, 
for the care ot which she feels responsible, are far more 
irksome than before her “ pleasure-trip.’’ She does 
not find the yoke so easy or the burden so light. The 
babit of being interested in, or of sharing, one another’s 
eares, reporting little items of daily news when to- 
gether, is destroyed, and without any intentional un- 
kindness they have learned to turn to others for ths 
amusement, or the social intercourse, which was once 
apart of their life. 

These are not intentional slights ; but the changes 
which repeated absence most naturally brings. A 
woman sees the changes much sooner than & man— 
sces—grieves over them, and is made unhappy by 
them. if she loves her husband, though often too 
proud to let it be known. If pleasure trips are fre- 
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‘quent, or of long duration, these changes ara more 
marked. Husbands and wives who were once made 
uncemfortable and restless, if one meal passed un- 
shared, learn after a while by frequent separations 
to let many pass with but little regret. Separation has 
jest its former importance in their eyes. Why should 
it not be so? Lf Death divides them—however true 
{be sorrow—time aftera while must bring healing, 
ard the beart, although there will always be a niche 
which no cone else can occupy, must, after many days, 
turu for comfort and companionship to other, if not 
petter, friends. Sometimes, perhaps, in a younger 
and fairer, the old love is entirely lost sight of. 

Let this discontented wife, who, after eight years of 
married life and the care of home ard three childrea, 
fejs thet she should be induiged in a vacation and 
freedom from these responsibilities, ponder well the 
protable consequences of the step she desires to take 
jn opposition to her husband’s wishes. To secure the 
short-lived pleasure of a few months’ travel, can she 
afford to risk the many changes she may expect on her 
return ? Willshe be willing to see that her husband 
has less confidence in her, less desire for her society 
than formeriy; that he has learned that there are 
many comforts and pleasures to be found outside his 
home? Is the gratification worth the price she may 
be calied to pay for it? 

We Lave not put this subject in as clear and strong a 
light «s we desired; but if what we have said may 
Lave sufficient weight to lead this ‘‘ Wife’’ and others 
who are showing indications of having been infected 
mith ihe same restless, dissatisfied spirit, to think loag 
ard soberly before they decide, we shail be thankful. 
We do not believe a true-hearted, sensible wife would 
willingly desert her post or seck any ezjoyment in 
wnich her family cannot share. 

Keep your families unbroken; together share each 
oiber’s joys and sorrows, co far as possible, uatil death 
severs the bond. That is the wisest, happiest way of 
living. When death compels separations you wiil have 
enough to regret, without mouraing for the days 
needlessly spent apart, 





OUR BABY. 
BY A. M. K. 


© tell you that we have the sweetest, prettiest, 
and smartest baby in this city, is only to tell you 
the very tame thing that ycu would be told at every 
fifth house in the city, about their own particular 
treasure. But this fact does not make the least differ- 
ence. I tell my own story about our baby with the 
fame assurance that I should if it were the only baby 
in the State; and Ido not care in the least, how socn 
every fond mother knows my opinion. 

[have no home of my very own, but [live quite com- 
fortably with Aunt Jane and her daughters, Miss Mary 
and Kate. I believe iam looked upon as an excellent 
girl by the three, so long as I nod my head when they 
say yee, and shake it when they say no; but nothing 
can surpass their astonishment at my ignorance and 
shortsightedness, as they call it, when I differ from 
them. 

But I must tell you how we came by Our Baby. It 
40 happened that Bridget, who has managed our 
kitchen affairs for the last ter years and six months, 
-and managed us, too, fully ten years of that time, took 
cold last fall and must needs have the rheumatism. It 
is cntirely beyond me to give you any idea of the con- 
fusion and discrder that reigned from garret to cellar 
in consequence of the removal of this important per- 
sorage to her sister Margaret’s; first to groanand howl 
over her rheumatic pains, and secondly to convalesce 
slowly, and thirdly, to take a good long rest, now that 
she was really at liberty. Well, we searched the city 
for help; we had this one for a day, and that one for a 
day; and it took two of us to wait upon our temporary 
help while they were with us, and the other twe to 
clear up after them when they were gone. 

At last we reported our sad condition to Mra. Bailey, 
who has an intelligence office. She informed us that 
our case was a doubtful one. ‘Girls do not look with 
favor upon people who only keep one girl,” said Mrs. 
Bailey. But the last of that same week, what was my 
surprise, and my aunt’s vexation, when, answering 
the back door bell, I found a pale, slender-looking wo- 
man standing there, with a baby in her arms, anda 
note im her hand. The note was from Mrs. Bailey, 
telling us thatshe thought this was as well as she could 
do for us, and advising us to at least give the woman a 
trial, as our own girl would probably be back in a 
month’s time. 

Auntie was more than indignant. If this was all 
Mrs. Bailey could do for us, she thought a cool thank 
you was much more than she had earned; the very 
idea of sending that pale, puny specimen, with a baby 
in er arms. It was a perfect imposition! 

Il kad befcre this given the “ puny specimen’ a 
chair, and now asI saw asuspicious moisture gather 
in her eyes, and noted the frightened look in her face, 
My hcart, if not my head, decided in favor of giving 
her the advised tral. 

Iventured tosay to Auntie that we could not be any 
Worse off, and that it would certainly be safe to try 
and see what the woman could do; but Auntie in- 

‘stantly informed me that I knew nothing of house- 
hold matters whatever, and that I certainly was the 
‘Most ignorant girlshe ever saw in her life. 

My auni was in the act of informing the pale little 
‘Woman, with the baby, that she would not answer 





our purpose in any respect, when Miss Kate stepped 
into the hall, as redin the face as a new blown peony, 
in consequence of broiling the steak for dinner over a 
erate of hvecoals. Kate at once understood the posi- 
tion of all concerned, and instantly decided that any- 
bedy who could broil steak should be kept, baby or no 
baby. 

“Tsay, mamma, we will try her,” said Kate, “I'd as 
scon be nurse girl, and tend the baby, as to wait upon 
the help you get by the day. or burn my faca of over 
a grateof coals; and besides, mamma, I know Fanny 
will tend baby, so we need none of us be troubled 
about that,” added Kate. 

lam Fanny, andI hastened to assure Auntie, I would 
€o9 all 1 could, but was rewarded by being told that 
1 Gid not even know how to hold ababy. 

At this the poor woman ventured to say that John- 
bie was a dear, good baby, and.was used to being turn- 
ed off, whenever she could get work to do. 

Kate, without waiting to hear any more, marched 
Mrs. Andrus, baby and all, triumphantly to the 
kitchen; and when she pointcd out the doors of ths 
pantry and cellar, started for her own room, without 
once tasting of the steak, the cooking of which, she 
thought, had brought every drop of bloolin her body 
straight to her face. 

If I could picture to you the difference between our 
Bridget with her broad shoulders, strong arms, and 
ruddy face, and the pale, slender Mrs. Andrus, you 
eculd account for my aunt’s prompt decision, that Mrs. 
Andrus would be worse than useless. But never in 
Eridget’s rule did everythivg in the kitehen move 
along in such perfect order, as now all things did un- 
der Mrs. Andrus’ management. Buby Johauie played 
heur after hour, on a quili on the kitchen floor, now 
aud then bumping his baby nose, it’s true, and crying 
strong and loud; but a few pleasant words would K 
bring a laugh to the baby-mouth, even while the tears 
were yet inbis eyes, To say thut we became fond of 
our baby, is not enovgh, but it is certain that we soon 
began to realize that he was an uncommon baby, 
ciaiming so little attention and so grateful and havpy 
for any notice he did'reeive. 

It was not long before Auntie began to think it was 
best to take him to her recom to pass an hour or two» 
occasionally, “for a change,’ she said. Mary pro- 
pesed that we young ladies shorten his clothes, to see 
how be would play with his flat littie feet, but Auntie 
decided that it would be no more trouble to make 
new Glothes, than to shorten the few long ones in 
Jobnnuie’s scanty wardrobe. Auntie assured us the ex- 
pense was nothing for baby clothes. 

Never did doting mamma enter upon the labor 
end mystery of herown @arlirg’s little wardrobe with 
greater interest or pleasure, than did we work hour 
after hour upon Johnnie’s short clothes, IL will not 
attempt to tell the number of times ina day Johnnis 
was stripped to be tucked into some new dress, which 
he seemed to think was made for tke sole purpose of 
being crowded into his mouth, regardless of tucks or 
pufis. 

Mrs. Andrus was no sooner known in mf aunt's 
family than she was fully appreciated, and kindly 
trested by all the house; but sbe never seemed to for- 
get that when appearances were so much against her, 
I had interceded in her behalf. One evening, whenall 
the family but myself had gone to church, and I had 
folowed her to her room to see her pus Baby Johanie 
in bed, ehe told me a little of her history, enough to 
make me very sorry tor ber, and to cause m¢ to de- 
termine that whenever [could lend a helping hand to 
hcr J would gladly doso. She had been, like myself, 
an orphan, but, unlike me, bad heen wholly depead- 
eut upon her own exertions. Sie had married two 
years before, John Andrus, an industrious young 
bricklayer in the city, and had felt that they were 
very happy, and quite prosperous. The first year 
they furnished two rooms vomfoertably for their sim- 
ple wants, and had the little sum of two hundred dol- 
lars laid by ‘‘for a rainy day,’’ John said. ‘The 
rainy day’ came all too scon and suddenly for poor 
Mrs. Andrus. ‘ 

When ‘Our Baby” was but two weeks old, John 
Andrus was breught home to his wife, a bruised and 
mangled corpse. The scaffolding on which he was 
standing had given way, and he, with two fellow 
workmen, met an instant death. The terrible shock 
caused poor Mrs. Ancrus to be tied to her bed week 
after week with a low grade of fever, which consumed 
ber flesh,and melted away the littlesum that hal been 
so carefully treasured up. When Mrs. Andrus could 
leave her rocm, she founi an immediate necessity for 
eeeking the cnly «employment for which she was fitted: 
that of housework. But her pale looks and the baby 
in her arms were both against her. I dare not think 
of the sad fate before her, and our darling baby, if my 
aunt had not felt compelled to give her a trial, and in 
this way to find out what a treasure she was. 

Mrs. Andrus h:d been with us five weeks, when 
Bridget seut word that she was ready to take her old 
place in the kitchen. Auntie was out shopping at the 
lime, and we girls were full of trouble. Each one 
wanted to take care of Johunie now, more than ever. 
I was the first one tosee Auntie returning, and I has- 
tened to the gate to give her the bad news, as [ von- 
ridered it. Auntie. to my surprise and vexation, quietly 
raid, ‘Iam very glad.” 

“Why, Auntie,” said I, ‘‘do you want to let Johnnie 
and Mrs. Andrus go?”’ 

“No, indeed,” said Auntie; “ but I think the kitchen 
work is too heavy for Mrs. Andrus, and with her nic3, 





orderly ways, sbeis just the one to take all care an& 
respensibility from me, and let me have arest!”’ 

So this is the way Johnnie became really and truly 
“our baby.” I often think there is not another baby 
in the city that gets as much love and attention as 
“our baby,” for he is never turned off to the cruel 
mercies of a hired nurse. 





COMING HOME. 
BY LULU. 


HE welcome letter is read—thrice welcome, 
for it ssys “I will be home to-night.” How 
softly bright the mother’s eyes, as she busies herself 
about the house, making it fresh and inviting for the 
absent one. How merrily the children shout and caper 
as they are told that ‘‘ Papa is coming home to-day.” 

Mother prepares his favorite dish for the late tea; 
sister Anna practices over the old Scotch ballad papa 
loves best, and Rob and Hattie cau scarcely wait for 
nigbttall, 

The hour comes at length, and brings papa, laden 
with all these parcels which areso dekghtfully mys- 
terious to the ebildren. 

What a glad shout and rush to greet papa! 

Wat a flood of happy questions and answer:! 

Wkatean undcing of the parcels, whese wrappings 
are so troubl«some, and whose strings will knot! 

Then the pet rabbit and Miss Dolly’s new dress, 
made by Battie’s own tiny fingers, are shown, and 
much admired. 

The evening swiftly glides away, the good-nights are 
said, and all goto rest, while the old clock tioks on 
more contentedly than ever, now the master is home 
sgain; or at least, mother thinks so, as she lies listen- 
ing to its sounds a few moments before falling asleep. 

“Jimmy, father is coming, let’s run; and two 
dirty, ragged, little creatures hurry out of the base- 
ment into which a drunken man stumbles the next 
moment. 

Finding no one there but his poor, miserable wife, 
he hegins the usual order of things by cursing and 
abusirg her. 

The abuse, at lengeth, reaches blows and the wretched 
woman escapes into the street, calling for help—her 
busthand following her. 


“That's Jim, I'll be bound,” mutters the policeman, : 


as he buttons up his coat and starts down the aarrow, 
dirty street in the direction of the sounds, while the 
children cower tremblingly in the corner, now and 
then peering forth te see if “ Father is coming’? Loud 
fierce words and oaths reach their ears, and soon they 
see the “star” shining and know, by that, the police- 
man is coming back and, by the noise and confusion, 
that he is taking “ Father’’ to the station. 

When they are quite past, and out of sight, the 
frightened little objects draw a long breath of relief, 
ard come out ef the corner and go back to the hovel 
they call “ home,’’ comforting themseives with the as- 
surance that “Father won’t be home, to-night, any- 
way. 





‘‘My darling is coming home to-day,” whispers the 
ycurg girl to herself, as she flits about, now here, now 
there, restiess with jvy, and snatching every possible 
moment to read again the dear lines which brought the 
glad tidings. She counts the hours and momentsas 
they diag along—to her at least—and, as the time 
draws near, she takes out the white dress and pretty 
ribboris sbe wore the night Jobn told her she “ looked 
so beautiful,” and after a careful toilet and a last 
sinilicg, lingering lock at the charming picture she 
me ets in the glass, runs out into ihe garden and gathers 
2 bouquet of the freshest, choicest flowers, and placing 
one on her b¢som and another in her hair, she selects 
a sweet half-opened roze for ‘‘dear John.’’ In a few 
mcments the well-known step and voice are heard, 
and the next instant, in a flutter of joyful excitement, 
she is clasped to her lover’s breast. 

Not now does she even whisper the fond words of 
the morning—that is only for her own heart, as yet— 
but ber eloquent, Jove-lit eyes and blushing face are 
all-sufficient answer when her lover’s deep, tender 
voice whispers, “Is my darling so very glad to see 
me?’ 

When the brown curls press the pillow late that 
night, she looks out at bright, glimmering stars, and 
thinks “ what a beautiful world it is!’ 

Ah! tke beauty she sees is owing chiefly to the fact 
that her lover has come home to-night. 





There 1s another commg home—to a dark, dreadful 
home. So utterly dark and wretched, my pen refuses 
to attempt a description of it. Banished from al! 
things beautiful, holy, and pure, toa world of dark- 
ness, pain, and despair, who can measure the unfathom. 
able depth of woe and anguish which muat attend the 
coming home of the lost! 

In a bright, a glorious mansion, they are making 
ready for the coming home of many loved ones. 

There isa joyiul fiutter of wings, a tuning of me- 
lcdious harps and lyres. The soft, pure airis laden 
with the refrain, ‘‘ They are coming home! they are 
coming home!” 

Here, close to the gates, a faithful mother is waiting 
to welcome home her child. The fond husband waits fer 
the absent wife; the “lost baby” longs for its mother; 
and the gentle sister looks eagerly for her brother» 
the wild young brother to whom she whispered, at 
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parting, “Meet mie in heaven, Charley.” Friend 
waits forfriend: the pastor for his flock. 

Thereisa glad, expectant stir; the pearly gates are 
openes wide, and amid the triumphant anthems of 
heaven’s host, the ransomed enter in. Oh, what a 
meeting for that mother, husband, sister, friend! But 
far above ali these is the joy of the meeting of the 
saved with his Saviour, of the repentant prodigal with 
bis father, of the sheep with the Shepherd. No more 
temptation for the sinner and the prodigai! No more 
wanderings for the sheep in rough and lonely ways! 
No more weariness, pain or sorrow! At home forever, 
where all is joy and love and peace! 
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HOME, 
FULTON &TREET PRAYER MEETING. 


T is not common for a prayer-meeting ina larze 

church to be crowded at noon, but such was the 
fact in Nassau strest church, on Monday, September 
23. Why was it thus? Because on this day the fif- 
teenth anniversery of this united prayer-meeting was 
held, and it took hold of the memories and sympa- 
thies of many denominations. It caused indeed a 
wide-spread sensation. Long before the hour the 
church was filled, and the standing room was occu- 
pied, and many could not find admission. The speak- 
ers were of many denominations. The Presbyterians 
were represented by Rev. S. D. Burchard, D_D., Rev. 
T..L. Cuyter, D1, Henry Day, Fsq.; the Methodists 
by Rev. W. H. Boole; the Reformed Dutch by Rev. 
W. Ormiston, D.D.; the Episeopalians by Rev. W. N. 
MeVicker; the Baptists by Rev. J. Hyatt Smith; the 
Cenegryegationalists by Rey. W. M. Taylor, D.D. Three 
original hymns were sung. Portions of scripture were 
read, prayers offered, and addresses made. The his- 
tory of the fliteen years was reviewed; answers t> 
prayer at home and abroad were commemorated, and 
arguments presented for more earnest prayer derived 
from the present wants, and future prospects of the 
cause of Christ on earth. If this interest in prayer 








sbould become universal and permanent, we shou'd in 

coming yesrs witness still greater things. 

anniversary the interest has been increasing, 
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Since the 


CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 

Ney. &. J. Browne, who died recently in Cincinnati, 
bequeathed by his will $150,000 for the erection of a 
University building. He also established fifteen por- 
petual scholarships. He also bequeathed 33,000 an- 
nually to aid in the endowment of three professor- 
ships, and made provision for the erection of a church 
for the use of the students, to be under the control of 
the Presbyterian Church, but for the benefit of all 
denominations. He also bequaathed various lots of 
‘Jand to be used in providing funds for the institution. 
In lessing any land the erection of saloons or heor- 
@hops is to bo prohibited. The institution is to ba 
“called from its founder, Browne University. He nom- 
‘nates a son for one of the Faculty, if found competent. 
“This institution is consecrated to Christian education. 
The founcer, as may be inferred from his provisions as 
to the centro] of the church, was a minister of the 
Presbyt sian denomination. 

AMERICAN BOARD, 

There kas heen recently quite an accession to the 
missionsry force of this Board. Seven missionaries 
have been commissioned for Mexico, the Board acting 
in the Papal world as the agent of the Congregational 
churches. Sixteen also have been commissioned for 
India. In all, between Mey land November 1, forty- 
seven will have been commissioned for various fields, 
of whom thirty have never before been employed by 
the Beard. There isin view of these facts a demand 
for a speedy and great increase in the liberality of the 
ehurches. There is even now a heavy debt against the 
Board, and dwing the month of August the receipts 
instead of being greater, were $10,000 less, than in 
August of last year. If the Board is to be froe from 
debt, and ready for great enterprises at its next 
meetirg at New Haven, there must be immediate and 
libera! contributions made among all the churchea. 

LANE SEWINARY. 

The prospects of this institution are, in most re- 
-spects, very encouraging, but there is a necessity of 
increesing the library. For this purpose the Profess- 
ore have issued an appeal to their Christian support- 
ers. The number of books now in the library is about 
12,000. Though in many ,departments it is unusually 
full avd valuabie, yet in others it is very: deficient and 
needs immediate increase. A library fund also is 
needed to insure the yearly increase of the library in 
future. The fund at present is $6,500, but ought to be 
raised to $15,000. The Library Hall requires repairs, 
and safe arrangements for heating and lighting. At 
the East there are accessible many and large libraries. 
At the West they are relatively few, and the import- 
ance of a large and well selected library at Cincinnati 
e@annct be overstated. It will not only benefit the 
@tudernts but be an arsenal for the churches all around, 
and of all denominations. Contributions may be sent 
to tbe librarian, Prof. E. D. Morris, Lane Theologic 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. ' 

s CONGREGATIONALISM IN MAINE AND VERMONT. 


‘The members .of the Congregational churches of 
Maine are 19,462, of whom 806 were received last year, 
‘642 by profession. The number of churches is 342, of 





ministers 168, being less than the number of churches 
by 74. This indicates a call for missionary labor. Of 
the 168 ministers 32 are without pastoral charge, leav- 
ing only 126 with pastoral charge. Of these 60 are or- 
dained Pastors, the rest are stated supplies. The 
amount contributed to benevolent purposes, in addi- 
tion to the support of the Gospel at home, was $41,587. 

In Vermcnt the membership of the churches is 18,344, 
of whom 1,051 were added last year, 618 by profession. 
The number cf churches is 201, of ministers 218, of whom 
€8 are pastors, and 91 acting pastors. Notwithstanding 
the surplus of ministers, 40 churches are destitute. The 
amount paid for ministers’ salaries by 12 churches is 
£126,180, averaging $960 for each. Rutland and Benning- 
‘on Conferences exceed the general average, theiraver- 
age being 1210; Essex Conference pays on an average 
oniy @€00, and is the lowest. Members of the Sabbath- 
schools are 19,950, The benevolent contributions of 149 
churches were reported as $52,446. From these statis- 
tics it appears that although Maine is much larger than 
Vermont, she is behind her in the development of 
Ccngregationalism. There is still, however, an imper- 
ative demand for the extension of home missions. 

PRESBYTERIAN REUNION. 

As a memorial of the reunion of the two great 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, a bsautiful 
building has been erected on the grounds of Princeton 
College, cahed Reunion Hari. As another memorial 
of this great event, a profossorship has been endowed 
in. the Theological Seminary at Alleghany, Penn., 
celled the Revnion Proressorsurp. This was. com- 
pleted by Rev. Charles C. Beatty, D. D., by the sub- 
scription of $10,000, in addition to $40,000 which he had 
privately given to this professorship, He has thus 
commemorated the reunion, after exerting a powerful 
infiuence in previous years to effect it, and makeit real 
and hearty. The department of the Professorship is 
Sacred Rhetoric, Church Government, and Pastoral 
Theology. The chair is now filled by the Rev. Dr. Horn- 
blower. 

PROF. BARTLETT. 

The sermon before the American Board of Commis- 
sicners at New Haven will be preached by Prof. Bart- 
lett, of the Chicago Theological Seminary. Both Rev. 
H. W. Beecher and Dr. A. L. Stone, of San Francisco, 
who bad been elected as primary and secondary for 
the service, Were unable to perform it, and declined. 

CHINESE CONVERTS AND THE CHURCH. 

There bes been great sensation and severe cenenre 
in view of en alleged refusal of a Congregational 
church in St. Francisco to admit Chinese converts to 
{Leir membership. A council has been held, to con- 
sider the resiznation of Rev. C, Pond, as has beensup- 
pored because of his advocacy of their reception, 
After an examination of the facts’ of the case, the 
council, in their result, state that both parties sffira 
that there is no disposition, and will be noge, to ex- 
clude the Chinese from membership. Still the un- 
cLiteliun prejudice azainst the Chinoro seems to have 
tried, at least, to ally itself with the disaffection grow- 
ing out of other troubles in the church. The council 
sdvised the dissclution of the pastoral relation as 
being the best couise undcr the circumstances, while 
speaking in high terms of the retiriag pastor. This 
general vicw of che action of the council is taken 
from the Advance. But it docs not make it clear that 
the church has treated the Chinese in a Christian way, 
if there is among them enough unchristian prejudice 
eesinst the church to lead to the aggravation of diffi- 
culties with the pastor to such a degree as to result in 
his dismicsal. Will they, in fact, admit the Chinese? 


INAUGURATION OF DR. VAN ZANDT. 


In our account of the proceedings of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church some time since, we mentioned a 
time of division and excitement, and finally the har- 
monicus election of Dr. A. B. Van Zandt to the chair 
of Didactic and Polemic Theology in the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick. He has recently been 
inaugurated. Great interest was manifested on the 
occasion, not only by the churches of this body, but 
by the representatives of other denominations. Dr. 
Charles Hodge and his son. Prof. C. W. Hodge, D. D., 
were present as representatives of Princeton, snd Dr. 
Philip Scbeff in behalf of the Union Theological 
Seminary. N.Y. The gathering was large aud the ser- 
vices veryinteresting andable. The Christian Intelli- 
qencer gays “ Thesermon by Dr. Elmendorf, the charge 
by Dr. Stitt, and the inaugural address of the new 
Professor, were all characterized by ability, eloquence», 
and appropriateness.’”’ We trust.that the trials of this 
institution are ended, and that there is open before it 
a prospect of great and ever-increasing usefulness, 

BAPTIST NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

United natioval Sunday-school conventions have 
been heid, but if we remember aright, no national 
convention in behalf of any one denomination has 
been held, except by the Baptists. Our Baptist 
brethren seem to be taking the lead in this advanced 
development. Wethink thatit will tend to create a 
deeper interest in Sunday-schools, in the minds of the 
clergy, snd to lead them to look into great practical 
questions now demanding solution. ‘Of these one is, 
shall our ministers be trainad, as they are not now, to 
preach io children? Another question is, how must 
the system of theology, used in preaching to adutta, 
be modified so as to be adapted to children, and to 
produce early conversions? Another is, what form 


of Christian experience sha!l be looked for in early» 


life? Another, shall there be ordained, as has been 
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suggested by Dr. Eddy, a tescher as well as a Pastor ig 
each church, the teacher to act as superintendent 
and preacher of the Sunday-:chool? As things are, 
the superintendents and teachers are the chief preach. 
ers of our children. This national Baptis{ Sunday- 
school convention is the eecond, and will ba held Noy, 
20, 1872, at Cincinnati. 








FOREIGN. 
AKCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THES HEATHEN, 


ERHAPS a more sudden, unexpected and 
wide-spread sensation has never arisen than that 
caused by a short incidental speech recently mada be. 
fore a missionary society by the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury. It was not a labored effort, but an appeal 
for greater liberality and earnestness in the work of 
converting the heathen. Among other things, he said, 
that it was not necessary now to go to foreign lands to 
find them and to know what they aro, for they arein 
England in great numbers, of all classes, from tha best 
to the worst. He pointed oxt those parts of Londog 
where they congregate for trade, and the avhools of 
ike Temple and Lincoln’s Inn where they study law, 
and the ambassadors and visitors of high rank often 
scen in England. He expressed, also, fear of the in- 
fiuence of their philosophy upon English students 
and suggested his apprehension that if they did not 
couvert the heathen, the heathen would convert them. 
He acverted also to the fact that the philosophical ané 
religious errors of the heatben are regarded with leag 
repulsion and increasing tolerance, which he consid- 
ered as a dangerous symptom. . 
It is astonishing how deep and general was the sen- 


‘sation caused by these remarks. At once all tho pa- 


pers, secular and religious, are aroused, to as3ail or to 
defend the Archbishop. Insome-papers the matter is 
spoken of with lovity, and the English Independent 
designates it “‘ The Hubbub about the Heathen.” Yet 
the sensation is not superficial, but is connected with 
fundamental and momentous principles. [thas avital 
cornection with the whole missionary enterprize, and 
the claims of Christianity on universal accaptansa, 
and the lost condition of those who do not acoept it. 
itis well known that tnere are in Engiand many who 
regard Christianity as merely one of the religious pro- 
ducts of humanity, to be judged of according to its 
merits, and not authorized to claim supreme author- 
iiy over the destinies of mankiad. It is also known 
that some of the worst forms of modern skepticism 
are in full accord with some parts of the systems of 
oriental philosophy. 

The result was that at once some of the ‘* heathen” 
engaged in studying law indignantly protested against 
being called heathen, as implying something discredi- 
‘able and deprading, and repudiated the claims of 
Christianity to auv supromacy, or authority to decide 
the destinies of all mankind. They also vindicate the 
impcrtearce of oriental philosophy and anticip&te for 
it more study, and increasing power to modify tha 
epinions of Christian nations. 

’ Of course the skeptical portion of the Finglish com- 
munity sympathized with the heathen and denounced 
whe missionary enterprize ai based on false assump- 
tions, The Archbishop’s remarks also as to tho in- 
creasing evil of the toleration of the philosophical and 
religious errors of the heathen received a false con- 
struction, as if he advocated legal intolerance, ani 
not that appropriate moral and logical sensibility 
which cannot endure that which is evil or false, as in 
the case of those whom Christ praized bscause they 
could not bear those who were eyi! and taugut falsz 
hood, Some of the retizious papers have regarded 
this extended sympathy with the heathen against the 
missionary enterprize, manifested by a large portion 
of the secular papers, as indicating a danzerous ftura 
of the popular mind, and as calling for au increase of 
zeal and conviction on the part of Christians in the 
missicnary enterprize. 

On the other band, the evangelical religious papers, 
ard some ecclesiastical dignitaries, defend and sustain 
the Archbishop, alleging that the word *‘ heathen” 
was not used in areproachful sense, but t> designate 
these nations who do not accept the revelation of 
Christ, and in place of it maintain systems of error 
and idolatry or other forms of false worship; alleging, 
also, that it is of the essence of Christianity, that it is 
indispensable to the salvation of all nations and ought 
to be prociaimed to them as such, aud that all wn0 
reject it will be condemned and perish, according to 
the express words of Christ when he sent forth hi# 
disciples to evangelize the world. 

At this point the defenders of the damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian creed give their hearty assent to 
this position, and declere that no more than this 8 
meant by the damnatory clauses of that venerable 
document. 

It is plain from the sensation produced by the Arch- 
bishop's epeech, and from the assaults on Christianity 
which followed it, that his statements were truoacd 
his apprehensions well founded. The Guardian says 
of the letters of the heathen law-students: “They are 
an additional proof of the truth of his main pori- 
ticns.” Of the sympathizing friends of the heather. 
he seys: ‘The hereditary opponents of Christianity: 
it is clear, are not merely a force of indifference in the 
distance, but a compact body among ourselves, with 
an esprit de corps and a disposition for active resist- 
ance.’’ 

This mixture of heathens with Christians is al 
going on smong us, but there has net yet been devel- 
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any such sympatby with the philosophy or re- |, 


Higion of Chins as to cause any apprehension that they 


will convert us. On the other hand, the tendencies ; 


are almost whoily in the other direction. Moreover, 
if there could be a cessation of abuse toward then, 
and a truly Christian treatment, this tendency would 
be increased a hundred-fold. 


STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE. 


We kave recorded the successful enterprise of our 
countryman Stanley in the discovery of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, in its relations to geograpliical exploration 
and scientific results. We have read with joy Stan- 
ley’s complete vindication before the people of Great 
Britain, and the royal tokens of honor gratefully con- 
ferred on him, and the popular enthusiasm in his be- 
balf. Thesubject has, however, other and more im- 
portant relations which we feel ought to be consid- 
ered. Dr. Livingstone is essentially a missionary, aud 
during all his explorations has never lost sight of the 
great end to which he has devoted himself; and he looks 
with chief interest on the regions laid open by him, as 
2 new and vastly important missionary field, and such 
it is in fact. The vital power of Africa, when fully 
developed will be in the valley of the Nile, as thus un- 
folded and enlarged, and in the great lakes through 
which it runs, It is, therefore, of great moment that 
this part of Africa be Christianized. There are iu it 
tbe higher classes of African people, and considerable 
progress in civilization. It has been proposed to take 
armed possession of it, as Great Britain has ozeupied 
India. However advantageous such a result might be 
in many respects, yet it cannot be justified on Chris- 
tian grounds, and probably will never be attempted. 
But this portion of Africa can be evangelized, and a 
more im portant field for such an enterprise is not now 
epen before the church. We trust that purposes of 
divine mercy towards that long hidden portion of the 
world wil be unfolded out of these recent great dis- 
coveries. 

There is also another result that takes hold of the 
moral and religious welfare of mankind, connected 
with these explorations. These are intimately con- 
nected with the exposure and suppression of the 
slave trade on the eastern coast of Africa. This has 
long been a moral blast and pestilence in the interior 
of Africa, and till it is suppressed, is a fatal obstacle to 
the progress of Christianity. There has already grown 
out of these discoveries and the exposure of the slave 
trade connected with them, a purpose in England to 
suppress so infamous a traffic, which we trust will be 
thoroughly executed. 








The Week. 


From Tuesday, Sept. 24, to Monday, Sept. 30, 1872, 


HAT the three Emperors talked about or 

did at Berlin is still among the mysteries. They 
complimented one another in various ways, and among 
other honors which were pleasantly interchanged, 
William of Prussia appointed Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria colcnel of a Schleswig-Holstein regiment. There 
is come doubt among the gossips whether this an Im- 
perial joke or only a blunder. 


—The Republican women of Massachusetts met 
at the Tremont Temple, Boston, on Wedne:day night, 
and, not satisfied merely to declare their hope that 
General Grant will be re-elected, gave the opposition 
candidate some very hearty denunciation. The reso- 
lutions were signed by Mrs. L. M. Child, Mrs. Stowe, 
Grace Gieenwood, anda dozen others equally well 
known. 

—Within the week there have been riots, or 
riotous proceedirge, at various places, including a 
“yailrord war’ at Reading, Pa., between the lines 
from Philadelphia aud Wilmington; a disgraceful 
fight amorg drunken militiamen near this city; and 
a serious encounter between Irish and colored work- 
men nesr Patenburg, New Jersey. 

—The Sritan has issued a firman, wherein it is 
preclaimed to the world that the Viceroy of Kizypt 
may call bimself the Khedive. This the said Viceroy 
bas becn doing for some time, the Sultan to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; but it is doubtiess pleasant to 
have the bangle to one’s name officially viséed, espe- 
cially when the titie, as in this case, is made hereditary. 

—New York is seriously considering—as did 
Beston a httle while ago—why she should pay ten 
cente n quart for milk and water, when the former 
costs three cents and the latter nothing in the country, 
No satisfactcry answer to the question has resulted 
from a meeting of two societies with long names, so 
We-shall keep on paying our ten cents. 

~The Metis investigation has ended after the 
examination of some forty witnesses. The Captain's 
license is revoked, as elso are those of the first and 
Becond pilot. The chief mate is suspended for six 
months. The case of the Bienville is still under con- 
sideration. 

—The English*ericketers had their own way till 
they reached Boston, which city they left without 








‘baving beaten the twenty-two players detailed to meet 


them. The game was not concluded, but Boston was 


ahead when the wickets were drawn. 


—A hurricane in the West Indies on the 9th in- 
stant wrecked some eighteen vessels. Of these, seven 


_ Were large Englizh and French vessels, No American. 


craft are“mentioned among the lost. 





—Napoleon III. tried to telegraph a long mes- 
sage in cipher to some! continental friend, but untuck- 
ily it had to go through Berliv, and somebody stopped 
it. Could it have been by order of Bismarck? 

—There isa reasonable prospect that we shall 
soon have a postal treaty with France. The French 
authorities, it is reported, are becomiug convinced of 
the necessity of some definite arrangement. 

—In Lancashire, England, the cotton factcrs 
have been obliged to reduce their working hours in 
consequence of the high price of coal. 

—Willis B. Machen, of Lyon County, Kentucky, 
has been appointed as the successor of Garret Davis in 
the United Siates Senate. 


—King Christian of Denmark is seriously ill. 





AD not the Greeley organs used precisely 

the same language regarding Maine and Ver- 
mont that they now use concerning Okio, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania, we should be inclined to think that 
General Grant had no chance whatever in those 
States. A month ago Mr. Greeley’s trip to the 
eastward was referred to as a triumphant pro- 
gress. His journey throvgh the Western States is 
now described in like terms. Then Portland, Ban- 
gor and Augusta, were ‘‘ablaze’’ with enthusiasm; 
now Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Louisville follow 
their example. We have no wish to make less of 
Mr, Greeley'’s reception at the West than it deserves. 
Large crowds have without doubt thronged to:sce him 
and hear him speak, but how large a proportion of 
those crowds cheers for Mr. Greeley and intends to 
vote for President Grant, is quite another affair. 
Of the five States—Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Iowa 
and Nebraska—all, with the exception of the first, 
were carried by the Republicans at the last regular 
elections, That the result in past elections is a fair 
criterion for those which are pending, will of course be 
denied, and with some reason. Nevertheless we see no 
ground for the premature surrender even of Indiana 
and Pennsylvania, where the Democrats probably 
have their best chance of success. 





Attorney General Barlow has notified the mem- 
bers of the Jate Tammany Ring that their trials are 
on the docket for October before the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer. The defendants are requested to be all 
ready, £0 that the cases can go forward without delay. 
The idea that the counsel of these gentry will suffer 
any opportunity to pass whereby the trials can be pro- 
lenged or postponed is simply preposterous, and the 
Attorney General, of course, knows this perfectly 
well. The indictments on which the prosecutors base 
their proceedings, were found by the General Sessions 


‘Grand Jury during January and February of last 


month. They include charges against Tweed for forg- 
ery and grand larceny: against Hall, for misdemeanor ; 
against Tweed and the two Sweeneys, for conspiracy, 
and so on tothe end of thelist. We shall be able to 
give our readers little more than the results of the pro- 
ceedings; but they are of the greatest importance to 
every man, woman and child in the community. Even 
the excitement of the Presidential contest cannot and 
ought not to abate the popular interest therein. 
One of the most amusing features of the campaign, 
by the way, is the desperate effort which each party 
makes to saddle the other with the Tammany culprits. 
At this writing the Tribune considers itself ahead, inas- 
much 2s it published the news of the Attorney Gener- 
ai’s action, a day before its contemporaries. It 
affects, moreover, the belief that the Republicans (/.c. 
the Times) have joined hands with Tweed and Co, The 
simn ple fact seems to be that those worthies have not 
declared in favor of either candidate. 





: 

Since our last issue the Tribune has been in- 
strumental in bringing out some facts about emigra- 
tion of a different sort from those to which we referred 
a week sgo. A correspondent of the London News 
became, in the course of kis professional duty, an 
amateur emigrant on one of the White Star steamers. 
The account of his adventures he offered to the Tri- 
bune, and we suppose that the English public had the 
privilege of reading the same in the News, Here, how- 
ever, we have the advantage of a supplementin the 
sbepe of an account of the railroad journey as per- 
formed by emigrants who are westward bound. At 
cea the chief complaint is in regard to the cooking, 
the material furnished being good enough, In ex- 
planation of this it is said that only poor cooks can be 
hired forthe not very desirable duty of cooking for 
the steerage; but this is merely a question of wages. 
In the matter of quarters on shipboard improvements 
are quite feasible. Indeed some of the lines have 
introduced an excellent system of dividisg the 
passengers into messes, and exercising some authority 
over them as to hours and bebavior. By some such 
system as this, most of the single female passengers 
could be put ina mess by themselves, the odd ones 
going with the married people. Two or three families 
could occupy a compertment, and thus sone degree 
of privacy could be secured by these who desired to 
regard as far as possible the decencies of life. 





In excuse for the treatment of their steerage 
passengers, the steamship agents reply that by far the 
greater number of emigrants are accustomed by life- 


lorg usage to.a promiscuous way of living which’ is 


only a degree better than that to which they aro in- 





troduced on board ships. The amsteur emigrant ts 
inexpressibly shocked and naugeated by sights and 
sounds in the steerage which are by no means strange 
or new to most of his companions. This is doubtless 
in a great measure true; but it would seem to be 
witbin the power of good disciplinarians, and de 
cidedly to the interest of the steamship lines, to make 
embarkation for America a step upward rather thas 
downward in every reasonable particular. The most 
valuable suggestion made is, that an Emigrants’ Home 
be established, at first, if necessary, on a small scale; 
to take the place of the boarding-houses, which are 
now for the most part very unsavory places, morally 
os weil as materially. Other eities than New York 
need improvement in this direction. Buffalo, cer- 
tainly, according to the reporter’s experience, is in- 
feasted by “1unnuers,” who cater for houses as bad as 
those in Greenwich street. [In short, it is a capital 
field for philanthropists; and the establishment of 
ampie accommodations, under good management, for 
these new-comers, would be—to use a partisan argu- 
ment—a political move in favor of republicanism as it 
ought to ke, of the greatest weight. 





Writers of fiction in the pursuit of taking sen- 
sations bave described the burvung of asylums for the 
insane, as among the most trig tful of all possible 
tragedies. Such asylums have been burned before 
now; indeed one was burned at Columbus only a few 
years ago, but probably the imaginary burnings have 
been more numerous than the actual. On Wednesday 
afternoon the Northern Ohio Lunatic Asylum at New- 
burg, was found to be on fire and ina few hours it 
was totally destroyed. There were some six bundred 
patients or as they are distinctively called “ inmates’ ’ 
in the building on Wednesday morning and as soon as 
it became evident thet the flames were beyond con- 
trol crders were given to open the doors, The una- 
voidable disparity in numbers between patients and 
attendants in such an institution is never more lamen- 
table than in such a crisis as this. Among 50 many 
there were of course all sorts of temperaments and all 
degrees of insanity. Some rendered efficient aid: ia 
rescuing their more excitable companions, but by far 
the greater number were rendered more or less un- 
manageable by the confusion. Nine persons so far as 
is known lost their lives in the building. Many of the 
patients escaped and are still at large while the re- 
mainder are cared for as wellas may bein the ohurches 
and other available buildings in the neighborhood. 
The loss to the State is about $500,000, not insured. 
The inhabitanis of Nowburg and vicinity were active 
in saving lives and property and opened their houses: 
for the reception of such as could be moved or trusted 
in unprofessional hands, 





English comment on the Geneva award. is as. 
yet rather inchoate, but it is evident enough that there. 
is DO More unanimity about it than there was about 
the preliminary proceedings. Chief Justice Cockburn's 
remcnstrance against the award has been published, 
but its text is not at hand. Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Forster one of Her Majesty's 
Ministry, have delivered speeches which show that the 
Government is not disposed to look with favor upom 
the Chief Justice’s action. Mr. Lowe said that it 
would have been better for him to have signed the 
decision with the other Arbitrators instead of renew- 
ing argument after the dispute had been settled. Mr, 
Forster in addressing his constituents at Bradford ex- 
pressed himeelf in the most cordial terms, of friendli- 
ness to America, On tbe other hand it is said that 
Earl Russell is preparing a review of the decision 
which will not be so friendly. The day of the Karl's 
power is, however, well gone by and he cannot effect 
the diversion that he would. There issome talk about 
making the Messrs. Laird, builders of the Alabama, 
et. al, responsible for a portion of the damages, which 
if it couid be effected, would afford the most unmiti- 
gated satisfaction toa great many Englishmeni, 





Not quite so much interest was excited in. Eng- 
land this year in the Autumn Maneuvers as was the 
cese a twelvemonth ago, when tho papers were crowded 
vith suggestions and criticisms, and accounts.of the 
Prinee cf Wales’ capture and escape, and so forth. 
This year the chaik-biils of Wiltshire, some eighty 
miles west from London, were the scene of the con- 
test, which consisted for the most part of tactical 
operations. The principal innovation introduced by the 
Commander-in-chief is referred to by commentators 
as the **@eneral Idea.’”’ This was in effect a sort of 
programme, which by a pleasant fiction largely im- 
eressed the number of troops engaged, without going 
io the trouble and expenee of having the men present 
in person. The idea was a very good one, but sadly 
inconvenient; for when Sir Joby Michel, supposing 
thet the coast was clear, turned Sir Robert Walpole’s 
right Bank, he wes notified that his movement was 
impracticable, because the road which he had foliowed 
was held by some thousands of imaginary troops, [t 
was like playing 2 compiete game of chess with onlp 
half the men on the board; but the tactics seem uper 
the whole to have been creditable, notwithstanding 
the rival commanders are well chaffed for their dis- 
regard of the invisible forces prescribed by the “gen- 
eral idea.” It is comforting to reflect that our owam 
officers at the West bave a deal of practice with foes 
that are almost as hard to see, and far more dangerous 
to encounter, than wtre these imaginary red-coats, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. = 


os ena 


CHANGES IN THE SUN. 


‘N these days of popular science, we need scarcely 
inform our readers that astronomers possess 2 new 
and powerful means of investigating the constitution 
ef the heavenly bodies. Of these, the sun is to us the 
most important and interesting; and accordingly, 
ever since the invention of the spectroscope, ib has 
been the object of patient, careful, and unceasing 
examination, Astroncmers no longer confine their 
attention to the actual aspect of the solar orb, They 
are now able te observe what is taking place in the 
gaseous envelope surrcunding the spn, which to ordi- 
nary telescopic research is altogether invisible, except 
during eclipses. This envelope, some 4,009 or 5,009 
miles deep, is called the chromosphere or chrom~io- 
sphere. It consists mainly of glowing hydrogen; bub 
its lower strata contain the glowing vapors of sodium, 
magnesium, and many other elements. 

Certain Italian spectroscopists, particmlariy Respigbi, | 
Secchi, and Tacchini, have set themscives the task of 
keeping an unbroken watch on ths solar chromo- 
sphere. During the early part of last susmer, wiile 
engaged in this task, the latter fouud certain regions 
in the sun remarkable for the presence of magnesiam. 
Some of these extended balf-way around the sun. 
This state of things continued, the extension of the 
magnesium regions gradually growing greater, until 
at length, ‘‘on June is,” says Tacchini, ‘*I was abla to 
recognize the presence of Magnesium quite round the 
sun; that is tosay, tae chromatosphere was completely 
invaded by the vapor of this metal. Tiis ebullition 
was 2ccompanied by an absence of the colered prom- 
inences, while, on the contrary, the fiames of the 
chromatosphere were very marked and brilliant. It 
feemed to me as though I could see the surface of our 
great source of light renewing itself.”’ Tacchini also 
‘noticed that the bright streaks on the sun, which are 
called facul, were particularly brilliant close to those 
parts of the edge of the disk where the flames of the 
chromatosphere were most brilliant and characteris- 
tic. The granulations, also, which the astronomer can 
recognize all over the sun when a large ielescone i3 
employed, were unusually distinct. 

From these observations Tacchini concludes that 
there had not been a number of local eruptions of 

magnesium vapor, but complete expulsions; and it 
would seem that theaspect of ourluminary was modi- \ 
fied by the process appreciably, although not striking- 
ly, since in the latter case other observers in other 

countries would have noticed the change. “ Mora 
than cone person,’ says Tacchini “has told me that 
the light of the sun bas not at present its ordinary 
aspect; and at the observatory we have judged that 
we might make the same remark. The change must 
be attributed to magnetism.” 

A writer in the London Spectator, commenting on | 
these observations, makes the following remarks: “It | 
is impossible to consider attentively the remarkabi!c | 
occurrence recorded by Tacchini without being struck 
by the evidence which it affords of solar mutability, 
We know that during thousands of years our stn has 
poured forth his light and heat upon the worlds 
which circle around him, and that there has been no 
marked intermission of the supply. We hear, in- 
deed, cf occasions where the sun has been darkened | 
for awhile, and we have abundant reasons for be- 
lieving tbat he has at times been so spot-covered that 
there has been a notable diminution of the supply cf 
light and heat for several days together. Yet we have 
had no reason for antic?pating that our sun might 
permanently lose so much of his heat and luster that 
the inhabitants of earth would suffer. Tacchini's 
observation reminds us, however, that processes are 
at work upen the sun which admit of being checked 
or increased, interrupted altogether or exaggerated so 
violently (as it were) that the whole aspect of the sun, 
bis condition as the fire and lamp of the planitary 
system, may be seriously affected. 

THE CLOUD-BURST. 

J HAT is known as the cloud-burst is often 
confounded with the water-spout, buf these 
phenomena are in reality very @ifferent. Water- 
sfouts are frequently seen on the ocean or upon 
broad lakes, and are produced by whirlwinds gather- 
ing the water and throwing it upward in heavy col- 
umns. They can be seen for a long distance traveling 
with the wind. Itis said that they can be broken by 
cannon-shot; but if broken by a ship, sure and speedy 
destruction must follow. Cloud-bursts occur in tre 
summer season during heavy thunder storms, and are 

simply sudden showers of extraordinary violence. 

We are indebted to the Gold Hill (Nevada) News for 
the following interesting facts concerning cloud- 
bursts, as they occur in the far West. Some over- 
laden cloud, sailing over a mountainous locality, turns 
its watery contents loose, which come streaming down, 
tiooding the hillsides, whence the water flows in 
sheets into the ravines. So sudden is the flood that, 
where nct a drop of water has been seen for weeks or 
months, an overwhelming torrent comes pouring 
down, carrying away trees, rocks, railroads, houses,— 
everything, in fact, which opposes it. One of these 
floods, thus pouring down a stcep, dry, mountain 
cafion, frequently shows an esdvancing front of logs, 








&{teen feet high. Wo to any unlucky teamster who 
happens to be passing with his loaded wagon along the 
bed of the caiion! Those who understand matters are 


| able to guard against the impending calamity by get- 


ting their wagons out of the ravine and up on the hill- 
side as far as possibie; or, if they have no time for 
that, they will unhitch their animals and give them 
a chance to escape. Instances are known where one 
ef these cloud-bursts has occurred on some broad 
slope where, having no ravine to carry off tho water, 
it has plowed and torn 2a channel for itself of great 
depth and extent. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

“Tt 3 Too Larez Now, Pa.”—During a se- 

ries of religious meetings heid in a school- 

house of a smail village, a very little girl became much 

interested for the salvation of her soul. Her father, a 

hater of hclinesss, who lived next door to the place of 

meeting, and who had at one timesolicited the prayers 

of Christians for hisaself, strictly forbade her again en- 
tering the ‘‘ house of prayer.” 

The poor little girl was much oppressed,and knew not 
what to do, but obeyed her father untiltbe next meet- 
ing was nearly balf through, then, slipping out with- 
cut his knowledge, and getting through a holeia the 
btack-yard fence, she hastily ran to the meeting. It 
was some time before her father missed her; but when 
he found her gone, he went immediately to the meet- 
ing, where she was on her knees with others for whom 
ibe peopie of God were praying. So enraged was he, 
ihat he went directly forward, and took her in his 
aims to carry her from the place. As he raised her 
from her knees, she looked up with a heavenly smile 
and said: 

“It is too late now, pa; I have given my heart to 
the Saviour.” 

This was too much for the hardened sinner. He, too, 
sank on his knees, while God’s children united in 
prayer; and very soon he found that Saviour whom 
he bad in vain attempted to shut out frou his own and 
his daughter's heart. 


LYING AND SwEARING.—Old Parson S., of Con- 
necticut, was a particular kind of person. One day 
he had a man ploughing in his field, and he went out 
to see how the work waa getting on. The ground was 
very stony. and every time the plough struck a stone 
the man took occasion to swear a little. 

“Took here,” cried Parson 8., ‘‘ you must not swear 
that way in my field.” 

*“ Well, I reckon you'd swear too,’”’ said the man, ‘if 
you had to plough such a stony field as this.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Mr. S. 
your” 

So the parson took hold of the plough, but he very 
soon had considerable troubie with the stones. As 
stone after stone caught the ploughshare, Mr, S. cjac- 
ulated :— 

* Well, I never saw the like!” 

And this he repeated every time a stone stopped his 
onward way. As soon ashehad ploughed around once 
he stopped an@ said to the man:— 

“There, now! Youseel can plough without swear- 
ing.” 

“But I guess it’s pretty near as bad to lie,” answered 
the man, “and you told dozens o’ lies. Every time 
the plough struck a stone, you said, ‘I never saw the 
like, when the same thing happened a minute be- 
fore !"” 

INCREASE OF RAIN.—Ti is a curious fact that as 
the settlements spread beyond the Mississippi, raiasin- 
crease both in frequency and in the amount of water. 
Many beds of streams, which were uniformly dry in 
summer oniy ten years ago, are now full through the 
year. Travelers say the Laramie plains were oncs des- 
titute of vegetation; now they have a luxuriant 
growth, and will raise Jarge crops of wheat. Denver 
was built on the banks of an extinct creek, perfectly 
dry. Nowit is fuil of water and needs to be crossed 
by bridges. Salt Lake is seven feet-hizher than ten 
years ago, and it is steadily rising. The vast plains 
which engineers once pronounced uninhabitable, and 
fit only for droves of buffalo, because destimte of 
streams and springs, may yet become great States, the 
home of a crowded population.—Evchange. 


Cuitp’s COMMENT ON A TRACT.—A western 
radical writes to us that a tract was recently 
given to one of his chiidren which he read aloud at 
the dinner table. Onesentence of this delectable doc- 
ument ran as follows :— 

“Consider for a moment how fearfully greatis your 
danger! Youand God are notfriends, The wrath of 
God abideth on you. Your ways are a continual of- 
‘fense tohim. They provoke him every day to cut 
you off. A sword hanging over your head by a single 
hair is but a faint emblem of the danger of your 
soul.” 

At this point a little six-year-old girl broke out with 
—‘* What does he know about God? He thinks he’s 
smart!’’ Socrates would have delighted in a pupil 
who so instinctively manifested his own antipathy to 
“the conceit of knowledge without the reality.’”’— 
Index. 


LET THE Boys HAVE Toous.—Every man who 


* Just let mo show 


if he hasa chance to develop his mechanical tastesand 
gratify them to their full extent, his tendencies to 
vicicus courses will remain undeveloped. Such are- 
sult is encugh to compensate for all the expense and 
treubie the indulgence we recommend would entail; 
while the chances thatthe early development of his 
constructive faculties may, in this mechanical age, 
be the means by which he may ultimately climb to 
fame and fortune, are not smali.—Scientific American. 

THANK Gop.—-At the close of the Revolution, 
George Ili. desired his Chaplain to return thanks to 
Ged. ‘ 

The Chaplain replied, “Sire, do you wish me to 
thank God that you have lost so many troops?” 

“No! ys 

“Do you wantto thank God because you have lost 
s0 WaDy Millions sterling?” 

No!” 

“Do you want to thank God because you have lost 
thirteen of your best colonies?’ 

“es No | had 

“Then what do you want to thank God for?” 

“7 want to thank God because itisnoworse!"” 


SILHOUETTES.—Profile portraits, cut out of black 
peper, which were popular at the time when daguerre- 
otypes were rarities, aud photography undiscovered, 
are said to haye obtained their name, ‘ Silhouettes,’’ 
in the following manner: “ M. Silhouette was a Frenok 
Minister, who recommended economy and thrift. His 
adver:aries laughed at him; and, inventing the profile 
pertrait cut out of black paper, as economical and 
thrifiy when applied to the encouragement of art, 
they gave to it the Ministcr’s name, and a black profile 

is still calied a silhouette.” 

—The greatest blow yet given to the hot liquid 
theory of the interior of the earth, was that demon- 
strated by the artesian well at St. Louis, which devel- 
oped a temperature at the depth of 3,800 feet, too 
cold to be determined by any instrument of science 
at the time in use for such purpose. 

—The characteristic of the umbrella is its power 
of changing shapes. You may leave a bran new silk 
with an ivery and rosewood handle at any publie 
gathering, and within three hours it will transform 
itself into light biue or faded brown cotton, some- 
what less in size than a circus tent, with a handle like 
a telegraph pole and five fractured ribs, 

—I received recently from a German friend the 
following mctto of the German Anti-Jesuit Society: 

Si cum Jesuitis 
Non cum Jesu itis. 
Which may be translated in this way: 
If with the Jesuits thy part, 
Then not with Jesus goes thy heart. 
—Corr. Churchman, 

—When a man thinks that nobody cares for 
him, and that he is aloneina cold and selfish world, 
he would do well to ask himself what he has done to 
make anybody care for and love him, aad to warm 
the world with faith and generosity. Generally those 
who complain the most have done the least. 

—Sir Jchn Herschel always maintained that 

ihe moon was a furnace—so hota place that nothing 
could live under its torrid infiuence. Captain John 
Ericsson, whosé ability no one disputes, declares that 
the moon's surface is one mass of solid ice. When such 
men disagree, who shall decide? 
: ‘*How do you identify this handker- 
chief?’ Witness: “‘By its general appearance, and 
the fact that I have others like it.” Lawyer: “ Ihat’s 
no proof, for I have ene just like it in my pocket.” 
Witness: ‘I don’t doubt that. 1 had more than one 
of the same sort steicn.”’ 

—An analysis by Prof. Chandler, of Columbia 
Cellcge, sets at rest the story that there is anything 
poisonous in the ingredients or processes used in the 
paper, printing, or gumming of postage-stamps. 

—During the late warm term, Barnum’s gorila 
was heard to remark that “he’d be blamed if he’d 
wear a bair overccat much longer, this hot weather, 
for $19 1 week.” : 

—If you want to see yourself as others see you, 
run for effice. 

—‘* Husband, if an honest man is God's noblest 
work, what is an honest woman?” “ His rarest, dear.” 

—During the past two years, 25,000 miles of 
electric cables have been laid in ths waters of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Holiand, Turkey, China, South 
America, and Ausiralia. 

—One stroke of lightning killed thirty-two sheep 
at Barnwell, S. C., lately. 

—It is impossible to speak against Christianity 
without anger, or to speak for it without love.—Jou- 
bert. 

—Hospitable host : 
pudden:’’ Precise guest: 
pudden.” 

—‘* George.” asked the teacher of a Sunday- 
school class, “* who above all others shall you wish first 

to see when you get to heaven?’ Wita a face bright- 
ening up with anticipation, the little fellow shouted, 
* Gerliah!”’ 


—Lawyer 


“Does any gentleman say 
* No, sir; no gentleman says 





can afford it should supply his boys with tools, anda 
room where they may be used and cared for. A boy 
takes to tools as naturally as to green apples, or sur- 





bushes, huge bewilders, and similar débris twelve or 


reptitious or forbidden amusements; and ten to one, 


—The oldest artesian well in Europe is at Lil- 
liers, in the Pas de Calais, France, and from its mouth 
water has flowed uninterruptedly for 746 years. 
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The Little Folks. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM ROY WAM- 
MOND. 














Myr. Editor: 
"| BEGAN to think you never got my letter, or 
else you thought me “asarcy boy” as Gran’pa says 
and did not mean to notice it, in the least. And even 
now you don’t say whether or not you want me to 
send you Uxcle Jim’s stories. May-be you think I 
don’t mean to keep my word about giving them to you, 
putido. Anybody will tell you Roy Hammond isa 


poy what keeps his premises. Buti never had such 


hard work to keep one, as I did the promise I made to 
Ja@ne—about the kicking, you know. Why the very 
first time my hair was combed after that letter was 
gent, Jane Gid pull awful hard, and before I knew 
what I was about, my right foot come out; and I al- 
most let fly, but happened to think before I quite hit 
per. And just as the week was out, I hurt my right 
ankle (1’li teil you by and by) and that foot has been 
so core ever since I couldn’t do anything with it, if I 
wanted to ever so much, and it dont come handy to 
use wy left foot. So you see I’m getting off the habit, 
and I’m glad of it’cause its a mighty mean trick to 
serve Jane, for I don’t s’pose she knows how it hurts to 
pulla fellow’s hair, as she does mine. You seo /cr hair 
is as coarse and straight as an Indian's, and mine is all 
full of tangles and curls. I ough’ter been a girl, but 
I'm gied I aint, though. 

You know I told you in wy other leiter, I was going 
toGlendale. Well, so I did, and here 1 am still, and it 
is the joiliest place. I should like to tell you all about 
the farm, Grandpa and Grandma and my cousins, but 
seeing you are a minister, I guess you’d rather hear 
about the minister and church we have here. Well, in 
the first place, the church (meeting-hcouse everybody 
callsit here) is a very old one, and there hasn’t been a 
meeting in it, before this summer, for years and years, 
and some of the folks near by have used it to store 
apples and corn-fodder in. So you may know it’s 
not very fine looking, outside or in. Way up’ high 
there are a lot of swallows’ nests, and righi in the 
midst of prayer, sometimes those swallows will come 

sailing over our heads. There’s no need of raising the 
windows, no matter how hot the weather is; there 
isn’t one pane of glass left, for the boys have stoned 
them all out. Joe and I wish there was, fer they 
would make a splendid mark to hit. May-be you 
think it would be wicked, but as long as so many are 
gone, I dont see the harm of iinishing the rest. But it 
is the very best place to go to church in, ever you saw. 
ican remember the text every time, and a good part 
cf the sermon too, because, you see, the minister is 
Gifferent from ours. He just goes from one end of the 
pulpit to the other, and stamps his feet, and brings 
his fist down so hard on the Bible, you'd think it 
would most mash it (his fist I mean) and then he'll put 
both hands on the desk, and lean way over, ever so 
far, for he’s a very long man, and just when I begin to 
hold my breath for fear he’s going to tumble over 
he'll come up with a quick jerk, and I’ve had my 
Bcare for nothing, So you see I want to know what 
he’s going to do next and I keep my eyes upon him all 
the time and hear more of the sermon than I[ used to 
athome when I was catching flies. I haven’t wanted 
to catch a fly here, neither has Joe. I dont believe we 
could if we wanted to ever so much; for some reason 
they don’t seem to light. I guess; it’s because there's so 
much air and sunshine, that nobody gets sleepy, not 
even the flies, for all the people say Amen! out loud 
every time the minister says anything they think is 
good and true, and I believe it’s the right way to do, 
for it must make the minister feel good to see the folks 
allagreeing with him, and it keeps them all awake too; 
for I'm sure nobody, not even Papa, could go to sleep 
with so many Amens all about him. 

Ido wish Pa could be here just one Suniay, I'll bet 
his head wouldn't be nodding before the sermon wis 
half through, as it isat home. And then the singing! 
I jumped off my seat the first Sunday, ’cause after the 
minister read the hymn, when everything was Just as 
still, I heard a loud voice way up in the roof (it seemed 
to me) call out, ““Forty-third page. fust piece.” Tlooked 
behind me, and way up ever so high, I saw the choir. 
In a few minutes I heard a faint little sound, which 
Went—ting—and saw a queer fat man, holdinza sort of 
steel thing, made with two prongs, to his right ear 
(Grandpa fays it’s a pitchfork—no a tune fork I mean) 
and then he sung kind of soft, Do, mi, sol, and the 
choir ali said, Do, mi, sol, after bim; and ihen they all 
got ©p,end a big man with a bass-viol most as big 
&s himself rose up at thesame time, and drew his bow, 
and the sipging began! And it was singing, I can tell 
you, for there was a crowd of them and it seems as if 
they made most as much noise as they did at the Peace 
Jubilee, counting the bass-viol and all. 

Weiive three miles from meeting, and we don't go 
home noone, for we have Sunday school between the 

Wo services. I want to tell you how my little cousin 
te whole school laugh last Sunday, and even 
i ee smiled. When the teacher asked : “ Wal- 
i = ne you tell me for what pirpose Eve was created?” 
cela page at the top of his voice, “To steal apples, 
mt a : Grandma always takes a basket of luncheon 
one “ : _ bewpen. J school, we all go out to the grave- 
which caller Y, and put the things on a big fiat stone, 
8 tabi ers the grave of my great grandpa, just like 

e, and we cat our dinner there. I wonder if it is 





quite right? Won't you teli me what you think about 
it? To besure he lived a great many years ago, and 
died tong before any of us were born. So of course 
we can’t feel yery sorry he is dead, but Ido wish we 
might eat our dinner somewhere else. Seems as 
though it would taste better—dont you think so?. 

I want to tell you how I hurt my foot. You see 
my Grandpa is what they calla big farmer and keeps 
ever 80 many cows, and most all of ’em has gota calf, 
and some have got two. Grandpa keeps them in a big 
pen behind the west barn, and Joe and I thought it 
was the very tallest kind of fun to get on their backs 
and ridethem. We used to doit a good many times 
each day, and after a littla while they began to 
grow pocr; and Grandpa couldn't think what ailed 
them till one day he caught us at it, and he called us 
to him, and told us in a louder voice than { ever 
thought he had, if ever we did it azain he would tune 
us. Now we didn't really know what he meant by 
that, but ’sposed it was something like tuning a fiddle. 
But anyway we did'nt think it was anything very bad, 
and we did waut to ride these calves dreadfully. Mr, 
Beecber, @id ‘you ever ride a calf, when you was a 
ittle chap? Vil bet, if you did, you'd have done it 
ence more, eyen if you knew you'd get two tunings. 
Well, the next morning, Grandpa set off to mili with a 
big grist. He asked us to go witk him, but wo didn’t 
want to (Ob, how I wish we had!) for we knew he'd be 
gone a great while, and just a3 soon as he was out of 
the yard, we went straight to the calf-pen, pulled off 
our jackets, for it was pretty warm work, riding 
caives, and each of us got on one,and the fun began. 
We hedn’t been round the pen more than hrif a dozen 
times, when who sould we see stauding by the gate 
but Grandpa! Ani he didn’t look ono bit ploasant 
either, .I was so scart I let go my calf’s tail (for I sat 
with my back. to its head so I could geta good grip 
on its tatketo keep me on) and off I tumbled, and 

omehow the calf came top of me, and hurt my ankle 
dreadfully. By the time I got straightened out, and 
could look about me, I saw Joe was gotting his tuning, 
Grandpa had just had the barn newly shingled, and 
they were lying all about. Grandpa was holding poor 
Joe over his knee, and using one of those shingles, 
which lay there so handy. Ah, my! how Joo did hol- 
ler! By ths time Joe was finished off, my ankle was 
aching terribly, and it did seem as if I couldn't bear 
anything more just then. Im ashamed to tell of 
it, but I was howling most as loud as Joe, and began 
tobeg Grandpa not to tune me till the next day—and 
be didn’t. He took me up just as carefuily as he could, 
and cerrjed mo to the house, but I could see his 
mouth twitching, and he kept biting his lips all tho 
way. I spose he felt bad to think what naughty boys 
we were, and I'm sure, we've both been very sorry, and 
promised never to do it again. I bad to lie on the 
lounge a good many Cays, and I’mso lame now, I can't 
go without acrutch. I haven't got my tuning yet, but 
I know I sball, for Grandpa never breaks his word. 
He’s just like me about that. I do wish it was over 
with though, for it keeps me awake nights, thinking 
of it. I knowit’s pretty hard to bear, for Joe was so 
sore for a week he didn't want to ride a calf, he said. 
That's how I happen to be here now, after Tom has 
gone home and begun school. It was pretty lonesome 
after he wenf, but Grandma makes me lots of nice 
thines to eat, and that’s a great comfort. Thon Jane 
telis me stories, and they are all real good to me, and 
next week Pepa’s coming, and if ’'m a good deal bet- 
ter, I'm going home with him. What a long letter I 
have written you! I shall be pretty busy making up 
my lessons, but if you want any help about your 
paper let me know, and Pildo as Isaid. Good bye. 

Roy HamMsMonp. 





A LONG TONGUE, 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


TOULDNT you think yours was a long 

tongue, if it was as long as your whole boiy? 

Well, cdd as it seems, there is a little fellow who lives 

in Africa, with just such a tougue, and yor can’t im- 
agine bow useful it is to him. 

You see he is a dignified, slow-moving little fellow, 
and ha lives on insects and such lively game. He could 
never cacch them, and might starve to death, only 
that he can dart out his tongue, a3 quick asa flash, 
and as longas bisbody. The end of this droll weapon 
is sticky, and holds fast any unfortunaté bug or Oy it 
touches. 

The little animal I speak of is a Chameleon, and his 
tongue isn’t the only droil thing about him. His eyas 
are very curious. To begin with, they are very large 
and round, and stick out like big beads on the side 
of hishead. And the funniest thing is, that he can 
turn them different ways, so as to see all around him. 
He can turn ons up and the other down, or he can 
turn-one forward aud the other back, and thus see 
everywhere. [t must bea very small buz which can es- 
cape these skarp eyes. 

AnéG that isn’tallabout them. These eyes are cov- 
ered with eyelids all the time. To be sure, thereis a 
bole in the middle, where the bright eye looks out, 
and hocan contract or expand it, as he likes, but he 
can’t uncover his eyes as we can. 

But his tongue and his eyes are not the only odd 
thing about bim,—his feet are droli as the rest. He 
bas five toes, just as you have, though they are more 
like a bird's claws than like your toes. They are all 
long ard have claws on the ends, and then they are 





ey 


fastencd together by skin in a curious way. Three 
of them are fastened into one sort of bundle, and the 
other two into another. . 

You can see how nicely this ‘arrangement enables 
him to hold on to the branches of trees, where he 
lives. All four of hisfeet are fixed in the same way. 
And, as if four such hands and feet were not enough, 
his long, slim tailisas good as another foot. Hoe can 
curlit around a branch as 8 monkey can his, and 
hold on with it. Even when he walks on the 
fround—which he don’t much like to do—he steadies 
himself with this useful tail. 

Every thing about this fellow is odd. Hisskinisnot 
fastened tigitt tohim, asit is to most animals, It is 
more like alcose bag, and he can sweil ifout into queer 
shapes, or rather into a shapeless niass, by filling it 
withair. And another oddity about the skin is, that 
by a peculiar arrangement of the coloring matter,, he 
sometimes looks one color, and sometimes another, 
according to the way the light strikes him. It “is 
something like what you have seen in changeable 
silks. ‘ 

Strange stories were told about this curious little 
fellow, in old times. It was really believed that he 
had no regular color of his own, but that he took the 
color of the thing he was near, bcing green among the 
leayes and brown on the grousd. That error was 
caused, of course, by the changes of color I spoke of. 

Ancther error was the effect of his curious habit of 
blowing himself up like a bladder. It was said that 
be had no particularshape. Ia fact, he had no char- 
acter of bis own any way—neither color ner shape! 

The wisest men of old times believed these stories, ° 
and it seems droll enough to read of it in serious, Wise 
bocks. Even the name of the honest little fellow got 
to mean one who changes his opinions to suit every- 
body and has no fixed ideas of his own.’ 

You see it hastaken hundreds of years, and hun- 
dreds of men watching them, to find out about these 
curious little felidéws; and you can learn it allin five 
minutes, 





PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ANAGRAMS. 
O, thy mitt Bah, a ram! 


Her beak. Ah, rag! 
A rash. M. Ray. 
Jen mi ban, A mules, 
Tab, he lics, N. Baal. 


Soh, Joep! test he! 
ISABEL. 
ENIGMA. 
Fifty-three letters. 
Dedicated to “ Vivo.” 
2, 12, £4, 39, 42, 9, 27, 8, 6, 4, 50,13 a proverb to encourago the 
weak-hearied, 
53, 7, 58, 19, 47, 14, 17, 22, 1, 40, 85, 47, 45, 31, 28, 37, 9, 14, 17, 25, 29, 
14, 12,3, isa proverb to encourage the ill-favored. 
46. 5, 41, 15, 48, 17,30, 9, 17, 42, 20, 33, isa proverb implying a par- 
adoxical union, 
13. 14, 49, 29, 43, 7, 26, 16, 21, 14, 51, 14, 32, 42, 6, is what we all should 
aim to become. 7 
20, 18, 88, 62, 24,10, 14, 46, 23, 15, 44. 11, is what we ail will become. 
The whole is a part of the Decalogue. BUNNY, 





COMBINATION PUZZLE, 
I'm ne'er found in offal, uniess when 'tis rnbbish; 
Although notin came!, Rose says I’'min pig; 
Liand next in bondage, although I’m not slavish, 
Andnow L'm in cariole, but never in gig. 


i'm used by the miser, and also the spendthrift ; 
istay right in cedar, but never liked fir; 

Vineyards I live in, yet ne’er wine have tasted, 
And then lam in Earl, but never in Sir. 


I'm next in Helona, yet never saw Jessie; 

I'm not in the gun, though I’m found in the stock; 
Tongue I am froe from, yet I like well to chatter; 

J am found in the door, and alse ‘the lock. 


My next isin Dennis, but never in Edgar; 
Always in the token ma read in the book, 

Although I'm in impudent, yet Tam civil; 
Avyerse to the housemaid, but partial to Cook. 


Tho four stanzas area Crosswerd Enigma, and give the name 
of ono kind of puzzic. In cach stanza lic concealed the names 
of atown or province in Europe; a town in the United King- 
dom; andariver orsea, Thethree rivers and sea combined 
form a Square Word. The towns and provinces in Europe 
make a Doubie Acrostic, the initials and finals of, which aro 
tLe names of two lakes in Scotland, The towns in the United 
Kingcom makcancother Double Acrostic, the initials and finals 
of which are the names of two lakes in Ireland. 

Wu. DINWOODIK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 11 AND 25, 


Seriptural Enigama.—* Sho hath done what sho could.”’"—ISAsaL 
MARIA, JOSIF, FLORA, WM. DINWOODIK, SARAH, Logie, LuorY, 
BUNNY, LALLA, ELLA. 

Latin Enigma.— Urbs artiqua fuit—Tyrii tenuore coloni—Car- 
thago.”—F1LoRA, BUNNY, CALVIMMUCALLISTER, WLLA. 

Tourfold Disinterments.—(1.) Dearth; dear, ear, earth, art, (2.) 
Shawi; shaw, awl. law, lash. (3.) Shear; she, he, hear, are. 
(4.) Pearl; pea, pear. ear, earl. (5.) Peart; pea, pear, ear, art. (6.) 
Gladder; gind, iad, add, adder. (7.) Pearmain; arm, mine, ripe, 
man, (8.) Charmer; charm, harm, char, march, (9.) Dragoman; 
érag, rag, go, ram. (10.) Hartshorn; hart, shorn, hora, tar.—FLORA, 
LALLA. 

Pueele for the Liitle Ones.—*' She will do him good and not evil all 
the dass of his life."—F AN, FLORA, ALICE, BONNY. 

Enicmatical Acrostic.—* Death is in tho pot.”— BUNNY, WHEEL- 
BARKOW. 


I 
BAUROW, 

Tiamend Pruzzle.— 

oO T 
“Noon 
ARCH 
Roan 
¢ k 


M 


>O> 
Remon 


En‘coma.— He laughs vest who laughs last.”—IsABEL, K. U., 
BcNnY, WHEELBARROW. 

Crossword Enigma.— itis I, be not afraid.”—BONNY, WHEKL« 
BALROW. 
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Financial, 


For the week ending Scpt. 28. 

Money.—Affairs continue fn a very unsettied 
eondition after the recent flurry, rates rangicg 
Stet per cent. gold. 

Government Bonds.—No marked change has 
taken place in the quotations. Dullness is rather 
the rule just now. 

tate Bends,—The Southern favorites have 
been more in demund this week. The Georgia 
Legislature bas declared void the $1.830.000 semi- 
anneal gold bonds of 1870, tho $3,009,000 curreacy 
bonds, and the $102,000 quarterly gold bonds in the 
hands of the agents in New York ; also the Stato’s 
dndorsement of $3,500,000 bonds of the Brunswick 
and Albsny Reilroad, $600,000 bonds of the Bain- 
bridge, Cuthbert and Columbus Rallroad, $569,000 








‘ponds of the Cherckee Valley Railroad, and $275,- 


(0 ponds of vhe Cartersville and Van Wert ltail- 
road. 
Miscellaneous Stocks have boen unsettled 
and feverish, and the Erie Corner continues. 
Fereign Exchange is on the basis of 107'4 t 
107% fur ( days’ bills on London, and 103% to pr 


‘for short sight. 


The excelient American idea of Safe Deposit 
Commanies has been exported to Engiand. A 
a meeting was heid ia Lond w on the 4th ul- 
ree JH Paleston, Esq., of Jay Couke, McCulloch 
& Co., in the chaisz. Dhe company was organized 
some months ago, and a building is now being 
creeted in a central position inthe business part 
of Loncon. Vauilte and safes of the most ap- 
proved construction are to be in the basement, 
and mest of the details will be arranged after the 
pian which has bee. found to work 50 advanta- 
geously in this country. Mr. Paloston, we uader- 
stand. is the originator of the entorprise which 


* we hope will meet with the favor which it de- 


serves. 
The Banks.-—-The weekly bank statement shows 


ollowing changes: 

‘“ eR paces 
a . Po) at 
. oa THe Deer 438.160 
Circulation . - wae 100 Ine, 67.00 
Jeposits . 95,450,000 Dec, 5,677,800 
Pon = Pal Tender > 44,982,800 Inc.. 515,500 


e following table shows the highest New York 


quote ons for the week: 
11334), 114,114) ore Hog 
110%, 11 hirer rat 





U. B. 66, 'S1,coup. <r : 
U: 8. 5-20, ete co eeeees 113% .104%; 
U. B. 5-20, "64, cous... eee .1143¢,114%4; 1143¢, 11434 

65, COUP..... 11496 11435 114%, 115) 
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v ore. 833 
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Kentral ot New Jersey. ts “0 M0274, 10 136,102! 
Paoitic Mail.............: 6854.73.24, 753,78! 
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Western Union........... beotacat 
Union vhinpenannnene aise Sal i. 333 36 3834 0446 
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Dry Goods. 


For the week ending Sept. 28th. 
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TO INVESTORS. 

To those who have funds to invest in large’ 
or smail amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom-’ 
mend, after full inVestigation, the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacifico 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three- 
terths per cent. gold interest, (equal now to 
8% currency,) and sold at par, they yield an 
income considerably more than ene-third 
greater than U. S. 5-20’s. They are Coupon 
and Registered, the lowest denomination be- 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
a large business the present season. All the 
property and rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 23,000 acres per mile of road, aro 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia aad Washington. 
Financial Agents N. P. R. R. 


Whether you wish 
RAIL ¥ 


ROAD (to BUY 
Bonps., 0 SELL, 


Sees Write to 
CHARLES W. HASSLER, 


No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 
WOOD .&xDAVIS, 

‘Bankers and‘Dealers in! __ 
*RALLROAD BONDS,» 


il on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 

investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 

ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 

, eae securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 














8 Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds 
on Finished Road, 
Sioux City & St. Baul Railroad Go, 
AT 95 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
BY AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
59 Liberty Stroet, New York. 


The road is completed and running, and 
forms, with = connecting lines, the shortest 
rail tra from_the Pacific Coast to water 


communication East, 
richest agricultural districts of Iowa and 
Minnesota. ‘The capital stock, issued at 
,000 per mile of —_ was Peso for at par. 
the Bonds are limited to $14 er mile, 
which is less than two-thirds the actual cost 
of building and equippi the road. The 
Compan: ow now offer a limi num 3@ of their 
reserved bonds fur the erection of extensive 
machine shops in Sioux City, lowa, Pamph- 
leta furnished. | 


assing through tie 


GUARANTEED BONDS 

ON A COMPLETED ROAD. 

sd ae 

The Cincinnati, Richmond: 
AND 

Fort Wayne Railroad Co,’s_, 

FIRST MORTGACE: 
Y Per Cent. Goid Bonds, 


HAVING 530 YEARS TO RUN, PRINCIPAL AND 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN UNITED STATES 
GOLD COIN, “not inferior to the progent stand- 
ard.” Interest payable semi-annually in Now 
York, on the Ist day of June and December, and 
guaranteed jointiy and severaliy by 

The Cincinnati, Hamiitoa and Dayton 
Reilroad Company, 

The Penusylvania Compxzry, and 

The Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
road Company. 

The read is entirely compieted and in operation, 
and extends from Fort Wayne, Indiana, to Rich. 
mond, 9 miles in the State of Indiana, ard con- 
nects the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
way, the Grand Rapids and Indiana Raiiroad, and 
the whole system of roads under the contro! of 
the Pennsylvania Company in Indiana and Mich- 
igan, with the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad to Cincinnati and Southern Ohio and In- 
diana. The road is leased for 99 years to theGrand 
Rapidsand Indiana Railroad Company, and ope- 
rated by it fer the joint account of the guarantors, 
and by a contract entered into between the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company, the Penn- 
syivapia Company, lessees of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Railway, and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad Company, for re- 
tiprocal interchange of business; all these Com- 
panies agree té throw al! their freight and passen- 
ger traffic which may be appropriately dons over 
this road, thus insuring it, from the outset, a large 
volume of business. The holders of these Bonds 
are thus trebly secured. 

First—By a first mortgage on a finished road now 
in full operation. 

Secondly—By a contract for taterchange of busi- 
ness with three prosperous and powerful corpora- 
tions controlling in its fayor a vast amount of 
Dusiness, 

Thirdly—By the direct and absolute guarantee of 
the interest, jointiy.and severaily, by ENDORSE- 
MENT ON THE BONDS by the above-mentioned 
three Companies. 

Tho whole iss19 of the Bonds is $1,300,(00, or $20,- 
000 per mile, and but a limited amount are now of- 
fered to investors. Price 92 and interest. Cir- 
cuiars and information furnished by 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 
No. 27 Pine Street. 


10 Pa, CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Com one “—— 
mruey on first-class Real 
ence a payable vemnt-annual ually tn 
and will guarantee the collection of all pan ol made 
through “ts Agency. All cha paid by the bor- 
and full particulars sont on ec nal 
" ae! 

Merrill (late Governor of Iowa). - 

Address JAMES B. sree arg mall 
Drawer 167. Des Moines. Ia. 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 


With Good Homes, in good society, may be 
found in the;,NATIONAL COLONY by industrious, 
temperate people. Noothers needapply. Forthe 
COLONY JOURNAL, with full particulars, send 
tana to MILLER, HUMISTON & OO., Toledo, 

Oo. 

















A SAFE AND 


ILLINOIS IN 
YIEL 


9; PHR CE 


We recommend the Bonds ef the JACKSON- 
VILLE, NORTHWESTERN AND SOUTHRAST- 
ERN RAILWAY, running from Jacksonville, DL, 
to Mount Vernon, a distance of 125 miles, as AB- 
SOLUTELY SAFE, on the following grounds: 


1. Because they are theo FIRST MORTGAGE on 
& railroad running through a thickly populated 
section of country, rich in agriculture and minor- 
als. The Countios of Morgan, Macoupin, Mont- 
gomery, Bond, Clinton, Marion and Jefforson, all 
of which are intersected by the road, are all re- 
markabie for their agricultural productions, some 
of them raising wheat which commands a higher 
price in the market than that produced in any oth- 
er locality. At Virden, where the deposits of bitu- 
minous coal are seven feet in depth, alarge busi- 
ness will be created so soon as cheap transportation 
is assured by the construction of this road to ac- 
cessiblo marketa. 

2. Because the need of additional railroad facill- 
ties in that quarter, for the purposes of travel and 
for the transportation of minorals and the surplus 
crops, has been se strongly felt that the munici- 
palities and prominent inhabitants have subscribed 
the monoy wherewith thirty miles of the road has 
been alrerdy completed, and is now in operation 
and material purchased and arrangements made 


GIBSON, CASANOVA. & 00., 
No. 60 Exchange Place, 
NRW YORK. 


7 





RELIABLE 
VESTMENT, 
DING 


NT. INTEREST. 


1 he laying of twenty additional miles of track 
in time to move the autumn crops, 


8 Because the following groat railroads act as 
feeders to tho road, viz.:—The Toledo, Wabash 
and Western Railroad; the Peoria, Pekin and 
Jacksonville Railroad; the Chicago and Alton 
Rallroad; the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad: 
the Terre Haute Railroad; the Vandalia and St, 
Louis Railroad; and the Dlinois Central Raliroad. 
Moreever, the road forms a part of a through 
route from 8t. Louis to the seaboard. 


4. Because it is a well-ascertained fact that nine- 
tenths of the earnings of Western roads ariso from 
local traffic, and one-tenth only from through traf- 
fic. The great State linos of Illinois are probably the 
strongest corporations in the country, and their 
bonds are atahigh premium. After completion, 
this road will unquestionably take its place among 
them. 

By investing in these bonds, holders of Govern- 
ment and other high-priced securities will stil! 
hold a first-class security, while adding largely to 
their principal and ineome. 

Price, 8 and accrued interest in currency. When 
desired the bonds. will betregistered with the 
Farmor’s Loan and Trust Co. 

Pamphiets on application. 


GIBSON; CASANOVA & C0i, 


Nes 


58 Exchange Place, i 
NEW YORK, . 











i #9 B °F ae W « 
EXTENSION RATLW AY 
FIRST MORTGAGE 7 Per Cent, 


CONVERTIBLE 


GOLD BONDS, 
At 90 and Interest, 


Issued by the Indianapolis, Bloozingion, 
and Western Railway to até in bduiiding jt, 
EXTENSION line West, in 2 <ivect line from 
Charpaign (185 miies) to the Mississippi Riva 
at Keokuk, and @ branch frem White Heath (gg 

miles) to Decatur,aliin oe State of MNinoig, 

The bonds are secured by a first and enlys mert. 
gage on the EXTENSION, now being raptaly con, 

structed in the most thorough manner by abig 
and experienced contractors who represent 2 can. 
talof several millions of dollars, which insures 
the last rail being laid at an oarly date. Abou; 
6O wiles are already finished and 410 miles eraq. 
ed; the whole line, 219 miles, will be completed 
early in 1873. We have beon connected and ep. 
tirely familiar with the 1., b., & W. Railway from 
its early organization. It was completed ‘in tha 
Autumn of 1870, and has developed rapidly intog 
SUCCESSFUL AND WEALTHY GORPORATION, 
having alarge revenue from its largely incroa 
ing business. With the EXTENSION it will be 
one corporation, with 420 milesef road located 
in a commanding position in the heart ot 
the best portion of the country. Tho countios 
on the line of the PXTENSION in 18t0 had a popu. 
lation of 242,330 ; valuation of real and per. 
sonal estate, $181,000,000 ; bushels of grain 
raised, 27,000,000; value of farm products, 
$25,570,000 ; and live stock, $18,349,000, 
te which may safely be added 15 per centto 
represent the present population and va. 
lue. The counties on the Old Line and the 
EXTENSION together contaia a population 
of nearly three-quarters of a million, and 
a property valuation exceeding 

000. . 

From these statistics it will be readily seen that 
the EXTENSION will have a Lecal Busines 
that will make it a complete saccess, Inad- 
dition to this it will have the entire Threugh 
Traflic of the Missouri, lowa, and Nebraska 
Road, connecting with it on the Mississippi River, 
and extending west to the Missouri, 300. miles, 
where it connects with the Midland Pacific ia No. 
braska. These two corporations, and aiso 
Pooria and Rock Island (91 miles), and the Daven 
port and St. Paul (300 miles), although separate 
corporations, ARE CONTROLLED IN THE IN. 
TEREST OF THE INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOM: 
INGTON, AND WESTERN RAILWAY, and, prac. 
tically, will be @ united line of more than 1,200 
miles, the through business of which will pag 
over the lL, B., & W. This is an Rast and Wei 
trunk route and has no parallel competin 
Hne. The Eastern connections at Indianapolis 
are the Pennsylvania Central, Baltimore 
and Ohio, Beliefontaine, Lake Shore, and 
New York Central, and other roads centering 
hi this point. From the Seaboard to the West and 

a rine) ,Vest.distances are materially reduced 
via this Svetem of roads; 66 WMgh so that If can 
not fail to be “2 popular Itue for travel ard 
business. Liberal subscriptions to the stock 


were made by towns and oc “Stes on the line of 
the EXTENSION. and the rema “der has been 
taken by experienced railroad mona~{e™™ 
ern capitalists. 

These facts cannot fail to make the bonds, 
which will be issued only on eompleted 
road, take high rank among the best railway i 
curities. 

The bonds are $1,000 each, convertible in 
stock at per, at the option of the holder, and may 
be registered free of charge. 

Coupons, payable January and July 1, fre of 
tax. The bonds may now be had from banks saé 
bankers throughout the country. 

We offer them at present at 90 and interests 
and recommend them strongly to our friendsand 
investors as one of the safest and most desirible 
securities on the market. 

Bonds delivered free of express chargas. Ms 
pamphiets, and circuiars furnished on sappiicatiia 


TURNER BROTHERS 
BANEERS, 
4 Nassau Streeé, N. ¥. 








Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLES, 0 
No, 7 Wall Street, New York, hs 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds and is prepared to give infor 
mation about them, or to make put 
chases or sales on favorable terms 
His Weekly Financial Reports ar 
valuable documents, Write for oné 
and judge for yourself. 





EED Payabio in Now York ath 
ee for gale at prices that wit 
BONDS... 


pay over 12 per cont. 08 
‘the investment. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS of the bighest grado sk 
‘wayson hand, Call or send forciroulars. . 
THOS, P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 


4 PINH BTRERT. 
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* Produce. 


LFor the week ending Sept. 28th] 
By I. E. THURBER, 
Wholesale Flour Dealer. 
106 Broad Strest, New York. 


BREADSTUFFS. PRUY TSIONS, &c, 
for Flour has been quite variable, 
Bemwnny eens weakening in medium grades, 
euiet in supers and low extras for want of stock, 
firm but not active in high grades of trade brands. 
Atthe close ot the week the export demand was 
good, calling for more than the supply of choice 


ee, 





—_ 





gupers and State extras, The sales have exceeded: 


the receipts. Millers are not shipping liberally 
from choice white winter wheat stock, averring 
their inability to find the quality needed at paying 
yates and that the quantity of choice wheats is far 
pelow asual requirements. 
We quote Flour and Meal as eames: Superfine 
tate and Western. 5.0@6 665 3 es oF 
fitta Stato 72 at FRAY, das ‘3 
Western Round Cao thigates,¢ 7 50: Ohhx0 
Wiana R’a Boe ‘Shipping. 75 Tesi oe Iowa 8 Aw 
Trade Brendes @8 50; Wisconsin Spring Wheat 
pty yh tgs Ay , ti Atinnesota ae com, to fancy, 
nd. 
oe Tes : Ind. — and Mich. yun 
Tas, ( 
- Be Gemece oxtee South’n Mlinois. 7 25@11 58: Vir- 
dad aud Balt. Extras, Er 70@8 90; Virgin:a 
ind Baltimore Family, 83@11 bo; South. 5 sonar 
Fenn. and Ky.. 7 26@8 
ne. ¥ KGS 30: Sour fionr, 5 00@8 25; 
enern tras, 7 006715. pats Wes 
»—Western white, 3 15; West'n 
ep i ; SRE ae 
(5@3 * sole’ % oun ‘airta. 
is 2 40; Golden Ear, 3@@3 75; 


beeen IN. 


16 for N 
1} gpot; 153 for Northwestern No 2 Spring; 105 
166 nominal for Nol Milwaukee Spring: 145 tor 
ho 3 Spring; 1 3 for rejected 8 ~~ 1 625 for 
Fair, ar d 165 for Good Western NG ait 5 for 
Amber Winter, and 1 756@200 for White. Closed 

seady. 

PROVISIONS. 

Cat Ments.—Market 5 mesty. with a good local 
inquiry. Quoted: Smoked hams, city, 15@17 cants; 
City ‘smoked shoulders. 8X%@9e; pick ed hams. city, 
Woe aa ee ekled shoulders, 74%; pickled bellies, 

xed 


8ke: pickled bellies, loose, 74@iX¢e; 


oulders i in salt, — beige hams, lli@lie. 
ry er,—Ther 


Pennsylvania, do, 23@250; State —— 208 

C3 nyt half tubs, 26@ 8c; Weish, fall made 6a 
8c; Weatern ee fine 1s@We; Medium West- 

ern. gigiée: Lo w grade Wescern, 10@1l¢; Greene, 


Cheere-—A z00d home demand supports prices. 
Shippers not in want of much and freight room ts 

arce. Quoted: Lik@lie fur Good to fine Fac- 
Sores 124 @ lsc for Good; Western ranges 94123. 





Groceries, 


Yor the week ending Sept. 28th. 


? PRICH CURRENT AND MARKET St™M- 
ARY, corrected b inn 
param Sureat N. vo the American Grocer, isi 


jan at 7 2 
4 : me at 
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a sccccee 45 Ol OS 
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oe WEY 
SUMMARY OF THE MARKET, 
(Week ending Sept. 23.) 
wene—No improvement in the market. Prices 
Coffees.—A 
Honoana Sie aa areeaama to See 


gurs.—Market for raws 
and) a advancing. Retin A ind Bm Pl 


tuxt t in, ee pl pri soo ane not Sotmeas N a 4 
and ew currac 
taplithed by nee arriving. Prices will be ¢s- 


we Bolere.—Verys firm tor all descriptions, with an 
Bices-Unchangea, 


quotable change.’ 
: o- : efor Choice » Pails: 3 Fancy Selections, 35: 





$5,000,000. 
Prime sieneaneint 
LOW rR 


CHICACO 


AND 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


First Mortgage Sinking’ 
Fund 30 Years 


Y Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 
At the Union Trust Co., 


AT 


90 and Accrued Interest. 





This road is the western link in the 
new AIR LINE from BUFFALO to 
CHICAGO, and runs from the Detroit 
River to Chicago in nearly a straight 
line. ; 

The read i is a part of the same line 
as the Canada Southern, and is being 
built by the same men, viz., Milton 
Courtright, John F. Tracy, David 
Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry Farnam, 
R. A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. L. 
Sykes, Jr., all directors either in the 
Chicago and Northwest, or the Chica- 
go Rock Island and Pacific ; Geo. Op- 
dyke of the Midland Road ; Sidney 
Dillon, Daniel Drew, John Ross, David 
Stewart, Samuel J. Tilden, Kenyon 


‘Cox, and other prominent railroad 


men. 

The road, like the Canada Southern, 
will have steel! rails (60 pounds to the 
yard) throughout; is practically 
straight and level ; much shorter, and 
ean be run more quickly and with 
greater safety than any other road 
connecting Buffalo and Chicago. 

Twenty-five miles are finished and 
running ; seventy-five miles more are 
sofar advanced as to be finished by 
January ist, and the entire road will 
be completed during the ensuing year. 
Steel rails and ties, for one-half the 
entire road, have already been pur- 
chased. 

The builders of the road contro) 
enough of its Chicago feeders to ob- 
tain for it aprofitable business fromthe 
start, having projected the line to ac- 
commodate existing business, and 
having seen the necessity for another 
trunk line between Chicago and the 
Atlantic seaboard, located expressly 
with the view of obtaining the cheap- 
est transportation practicable. 

The branch lines will make the 
shortest connections between Chicago 
and Toledo, and Chicago and Detroit, 
as well as between all these points 
and Buffalo. 

The Canada Southern Bonds, in 
every particular like these, were 
eagerly taken, the last of them several 
weeks ago, by the best class of in- 
vestors, and were on the market a 
shorter time than any other railroad 
loan of like amount for years past, 

The proceeds of these bonds will com- 
plete the entire line, and we recom- 
mend them with the same confidence 
as we did the Canada Southern, and 
regard them asin every way a choice 
seeurity. 

Pamphlets and all information fur- 
nished by 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
BANKERS, 

£8 No. 10 Wall Street, 

Winslow, Lanier & Oo,, 

BANKERS, 2 

Ne, 27 Pize Street. | 





THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


/ First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 


GOLD BONDS. 


$3,500,600. 


This isan EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUN- 
NING ON THE 40rH PARALLEL, FROM 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., TO Rar ILL. 
152 miles; through th> richest agricultu ral 
ano mineral coun ot states; and con- 
necti at termini with the GREAT 

THROUGH ROUTES to the East and West. 

qt is the only East and West Roid ina belt 
averaging 30 miles wide, and passes through 
the best part of the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWN 

ou ACRES OF BLOCK COAL LANDS, It 

oo ree 80,000 acres of Farming lands. 
9.999 IX CASH HAS BEEN AI- 

nef DED ON THIS RGAD, of 
= 30 miles in Iilinois are finished and in 
operation. Fifty-five miles more, completing 
the Western Division, Decatur to the — al 
Fields, will be completad this fall and tho 
whole road in 1878. 

Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
more are pledged to the enterprise, pee hy 
counties, towns and individuals along the 
wae, but: 7“, by cone capitalists, among 

om a8 fof WILLIAMS & 
GUION Y) SIDNEY DILLON, JAY COOKE & 
CLARK, DODGE & O0O., J. & W. SELIG- 

F MAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO. - PAULS. 

FORBES, of New York, BENJ. 5. BATES, 5° 
Boston, HENRY LEWIS, of Philadelphia, 
and GEO, M. PULLMAN, of Chicago. 


Bonds $1,000 each, peyablein 39 years, prin; 
cipal and interest in Gold, free of Government 
Tar. Sinking Fund 23¢ per cent. on Gross 
Earnings. 


For saleat 9 and accrued interest by the 
Financial Agents of the Co. fof whom patn- 
phiets and information may be obtained. 


WALEER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wail Street. 


9 eee BY THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Tue FRUEDMAN’S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 385 Bleecker Stroet, New York, 
Interest Six Per Cent, 
Bevewte payable ON DEMAND with interest 


“Accounts atrictly private and confdential. 
Interest paid by ¢ _ if desired, to depositors 
residing out of the ci 
A specialty made oP, issuing Compoand Interest 
Certificates payable ON DEMAN 
fsypecial sdvantages afforded ices having in 
charge trust funds. 
The followiag persons are among the 
ors mg 
Washington, ¢. 
Gen.’B. W. Brice, Mngt ce ‘Paymesteor U. 8.A. 
¥. B. FRENCH..... Seeond Auditor U. 8 Treasury. 
MosrEs KELLY..Cashier Nat'l Metropolitan Bank. 
be RICHARDBON....../ Ass’t Bec’y U. 8. Treasury, 
L. R. TUTTLy .Ass't Treas. of the United Siates. 
New York Ofty. 
Witam Cc. Saran errrerry. The Evening Post. 
arrears R. R. Graves & Co. 
om, a. Ei. Gi ARNET, D.D. ‘Pastor Shiloh Pres. Ch. 
WALTER T. HatTc - Hatch & Son. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
. Seth B. Hunt & Co. 
‘Counsellor at Law. 
Craftsmen’ . - Ass’ce Co, 
eo EEE texude Street. 
Rev. GEO. WHIPPLE.. Bec. Am arise” y Assoo’n, 


Boston. 
Hon, WM. CLAFLIN...Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 
BANK Hovunrs—Daily from 9 A. M. to 4 P.M., and 
on Monday and Saturday nights pros 6toSP: M. 
END FOR CIRCULA 
J.W.ALVORD., Pres. AM i. UTARRIS, 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. anager. 


BETTER THAN BONDS! 


An investment in the lands of the National Col- 
ony will pay 100 per ct. better than any Bonds 
or Stocks upon the market. A smail sum invested 
NOW will securea goed farm. For purticulars, 
address MILLER, HUMISTON & CO., Toledo,Ohio 


FLOWER RO oT Ss 
FROM HOLLAND. 
PLANT NOW FOR SPRING FLOWERS, 


I have just imported 60 varieties of Durer 
RULES, Send fora cataiogue, free to all; the prica 
—— be found less than any other bouse in ihe 






















I deliver bulbs at youre post office free of postage. 
Orde vi VEL and a 


B.T. WELLS, 5 Hawley §t., Boston, Mass. 











wee reo RESORT. 
Reyal Victoria Hotel. 
Nassan, N. P., Bahamas, opens for the Winter 
Season Nov, 1st. For full information address J, 
Lidgerwood, Agent, 758 B’way, N. ¥. Lewis F. 
Cleveland, Proprietor. 


66 “SAU NDERS, ” No. 7 Astor House, 
FINE CUTLERY, POCKET KNIVES, RA- 

ZORS, &e., warranted. 

RAZOR STROPS and TOTLET ARTICLES. 


GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES 


Sent by express with bill to collect on deliver ory. 

with privilege to cxamine. before posing. Ww 

to HOWARD & CO., &5 Broadway, ? or De- 

cerintive Price List, an? mention the Christian 
nion. 








CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
; Mattresses, Pillows, &c., &c., 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT. 


Cheapest and best. Revers packs, S¢nd for Cireu- 


- Patent inetie Feit Co., 
2g CANAL STREET, N ¥ 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BANKING HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau Sr., 


New York, Sep. 18, 1872. 

DEPOSITS received, on which we allow in« 
terest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
Special arrangements made with SavingsBanks 
and others depositing large amounts. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPoOs!IT availa 
bic in all parts of the country, and bearing in- 
terest in case of special deposit. 

We make Collections for merchants and 
others in all parts of the country, 

Orders for Investment Stocks and Bonds exe 
ecuted at the Stock Exchange, on commission, 
for cash. 

We deal in Government and other Firet- 
class Securities, such as Central Pacific and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds. 


Thesmall amount of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Bonds remaining in the hands of the Com- 
pany, will be disposed of by us at private 
sale, giving investors an opportunity to pur« 
chase this favorite security upon terms which 
should insure an advance upon the comple- 
tion of the road and their introduction at the 
Stock Exchange. 

A difference of about twenty-five per cent. 
may be realized by exchanging Five-Twen- 
TIES and other Governments, and about thire 
teen per cent. in exchanging CENTRAL PAs 
cirics for these Bonds. 








FISK & HATCH. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES.~-Mrs, Robert: Chal- 
mers, Detroit, Mich., has used her Wheeler & 
Wilson Loek-Stitch Machine constantly since 
1864, doing her family sewing for nine persons, 
and general dress-making without any re- 
pairs or breaking a needle. See the ne ¢ Ime 
provements and Woods’ Lock-Stiteh Ripper. 


For WASHING Disngs, BATH TuRs, a, 
TABLES, &¢.—Where soap was formecly use 
Moergan’s Sapolio is invaluaWie, and once used 
will-never be dispensed with. 





Qusarp ‘LINE 


THE a ST AND NORTH AMERICAN 
L MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 
Betwoon 1 Now York and Liverpoul, calling 
at Cork Harbor. 


FROM NEW Y FROM NEW YORE. 
JAVA Wea. 4 2 Oct. PARTHIA. Sat 6 
RUSSIA, " 16 ’ ABYSSINIA,** 19° * 
CUBA, « @ *“ (BATAVias © 3. 
SCOTIA, “ 30 “* JTALGHRIA, “ 2Nov. 

And every following Wednesday and Saturday 
from New York. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Cabin, #4) 00, $100 00, and $150 00, Gold, acourding 
to accommodation. 

Tickets to Parts, $15 00, Gold, additional. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

GROOTARE. .cccccccccsccecabencccqgces $i 1) 00, Currenoy, 

Bteerage Tickets fs m Liverpoo! and Queense 

own, and ab parte ¢ of Europe. at lowest rates. 

Through Blils of Lading given for Belfast, Glase 
gow, Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Cone 

nent, and for Mediterranean porta. 

For Freight and Cabin Passage apply at the Come 
pany’s Office, «Bowling Green. For Steerage 
suze, at lil a en § Building. 

B. ANC KLYN, Agent. 


\ NLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE, 


Tee GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPAs 
Y’S MAIL STEAM-SHIPS BETWHEN NBWe 
Fon RK AND HAVRH, CALLING AT BREST, 
The splendid vouea, on this favorite route for 
the Continent wits sall from Pier No. & North 
River, o. follow: 
8T. LAUREN NT. seneus ieee... -Saturday. Oct. 6, 
FRANCE A NRE. . Saturday.Oct. 19, 
VILLE DE PARIS... avRMon®. ‘Saturday, Nov. 2. 


PRICK OF PASSAGE IN 1 GOLD Gaseting wine) Te 
Brest on HAV -¥ 

First cabin............ $125 | Second cabin......0. 85 

To Paris, $5 and $3 additional, 

Bxoursion tickets at reduced rates. 

These steamers do not carry steerage passengers. 

American travelers going to or returning af 

in 





the Continent of Europe, by taking the steamers 
thie line, avoid botn transit by English rauwag a 
ieee tea of qostns © the noe), besides 
sav 28, trouble and ex 

‘GHOUGE MACKENZIE Agent, 

No. 5¢ Broudway, 
EDWARD G. TILESTON & CU., 
N. KE. Agents, 17 Sears Bullding, Boston. 


EXPRESS TO EUROPE. 
The North Atlantic Express Oo, 


General Office, 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in | in alu parts of Europe 





g2”” Merchandise Package agesard Valuables of eve 
ery kind forwarded and deliveredin any part ot 
er at fixed tariff rates as per Company’s cire 
culare 
Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all 
transportation and delivery charges whatsoever, 
to all parts of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Denm: ark, &. 
Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 0 cents. 
Not exceeding 2 pousds weight, 80 cents. 
Not exceeding 3 pounds weight, $1. 
Not exceeding 4pounds weight, e 
Correspondingly tow rates to all other countries 
in Europe Circulars giving full tariff# of rates, 
und ail {nformation sent free on aopiteation, by 
post or otherwise, to the Certral Office as apove, 


Kill Every Plant, 


Wine, Peach or Pear Tree, Currant Bush, ete., by 
allowing Insects, Worms and Plant Lice to devour 
them, OR use 


CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR 
which will positively kil every Insect, Worm, or 
Parasite. This great discovery is HARMLESS to VEG~ 
ETABLE Lis, but infallible in its action on Insecta, 
Prices low. Reference reliable. Bend for Circular te ’ 
Ktdder, Wetherell & Co.’s 
WHOLESALE MEDICINE & CARBOLIC WAREHOUSE, . 
No. 87 John 8t., New York. 


/ GENTS WANTED. 
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Farm and Garden. 








FISH CULTURE. 


MONG the items of interest which we have 

lately come across on this subject, we find in the 
Live Stock Journal some hints about the diseases of 
fish. The adult trout is not subject under ordinary 
circumstances to many disease3. He is rather predis- 
posed to blindness, which often comes on without any 
premonitory symptoms. It is sometimes, however, 
preceded by inflammation so violent as to cause bot! 
eyes to protrude horribly from theirsockets. If a sur- 
gical operation is performed and the eyes plucked 
out, a fungus srowth appears in their place, and death 
soen follows. This fungus growth seems to be an 
evidence of a low physical condition, and when ouce 
it has seized upon a fish the chance for his recovery 
is rather poor. Lime in the walls of a pond is apt to 
cause blindness in the fish if the water is let in before 
the mortar has become thoroughly hardened. A blind 
trout turns perfectly black, with the exception of the 
crimson spots, which are by contrast all the more bril- 
liant. Bruises, cuts, or other injuries, are apt to be 
followed by the fungus growth, which seems to bea 
kind of mortification, Anything which rubs off the 
slime from a trout is almost sure to be fatal to his life. 
He may be taken up with the greatest care, gently 
dried on a soft towel and at once put back into the 
water, but the fungus will appear within a week. Tha 
young fish are more subject to fatal diseases, the 
characteristics of which are still less understood 
than is the ease with the natural fish. In all cases the 
best thing is to give the fish his freedom. Instinct 
sometimes teaches him to apply some remedy which 
he can only find, when his foot, 30 to speak, is on its 
native heath. The trout is unusually sensitive to the 
loss of the slime to which we have referred, but all 
fish are liable to the dreaded fungus growth. Indeed 
one may by watching schools of fish in their native 
state sometimes see individuals so afflicted. 

Canibal trout are ugly customers, and may as well 
be executed at once, for they will quickly eat their 
value in small fish. Not so very small either, for a 
two-pounder will swallow a fish so nearly aproach- 
ing his own weight, that the strugzle is sometimes al- 
most doubtful. Moreover, he is utterly indifferent 
whether his breakfast is made on a near relation or 
otherwise., Feeding trout with live minnows is ob- 
jectionable, because it teaches them to dash at living 
fish,anda hungry trout will not stop to distinguish 
between the plebean stripes of the minnow, and tho 
aristocratic spots of his own family counections. 

The general piscicultural news is encouraging, and 
the New York State Commissioners, with Seth Green 
at their head, begin to feel such confidence in artificial 
culture that they look forward to the time when they 
may ‘“‘defy all the engines of destruction which the 
wit of man can devise.” The fisheries of the Con- 
necticut river have so improved that the shad market 
was actually over-stocked in 1871, while in the Hudson 
less than one million shad are now annually caughs. 
During the present season over eight million shad eggs 
were successfully hatched at the State works, and the 
fry turned into the river to make their way sea ward, 
and return three years hence ina mature state. The 
Commissioners now ask for alaw prohibiting all net- 
ting of shad during the season, from Saturday night 
until Mouday morning. This will give the “ripo” fish 
a chance to reach the upper waters, where alone they 
can batch their younz. 


WINTER AGAIN, 


6 CYNOW along the line of the Pacific Rail- 

road,” ‘frost in Connecticut,” ‘‘ wild geese 
fiying Southward.” Such are the items in the papers 
that remind us that before long we shall be putting on 
overcoats again. Farmers are very apt to neglect 
their stock during a time when caro is eminently nec- 
essary to its well-being. The grasses are not nearly so 
abundant now, nor so nutritious, as they have hereto- 
fore been; roots are hardly fit for food, ani the new 
hay-crop (nobody can be suspected of having any of 
the old crop left over) is too heating. Green corn aud 


the like are apt to be injurious, and altogether the | 
ehances seem to be against the live-stock getling a | 


good, square, digestible meal until the cold weather 
sets in and the reguiar winter regimen is. preseribed. 
There seems to be nothing for itin ordinary cases but 
to leg the stock do the best they can in the pastures 
and hélIp them out with feeding such provender ag 
ean be luad when they come home at night. Care 
must be taken that they do not lack water, for the 
springs are apt to be low at this season. Stabling 
thould be well looked to, not only with a yiew to 
present needs, but with reference to the coming 
winter. 


A FLORAL CLOCK. 


L, ALLEN, of Brooklyn, has commenced 

e the publication of a neat quarterly magazine 
entitled ‘‘ The Flower Garden.” The terms are one 
dollar a year, and each subscriber is entitled to “One 
dollars worth of ower sceds or bulbs, selected from 
the catalogue,” In the first number of this magazine 


we find an article translated from the German, which 
has a pretty suggestion, as follows: 


“lt would not be at all difficult for our Jady friends 
to arrange, in their gardens, a flower clock : wes per- 











haps to regulate their dinners by it as did poor Linn, 
who had no watch; but to studv the plants. What 
pleasure would it not be to disoover something new 
inthishne? To do this, we propose a series of just 
twenty-four stands made of marble or wood, accord- 
ing tothe wealth of our readers, representing the 
hours. On each of these the fiowers to be carefuliy 
arranged according to tneir habit of going to sleep 
and waking up. Between each of the above stands, 
we might have twelve similar ones, also to rezeive 
flowers, to represent each intervening period of five 
minutes. 

“We give here the names of a few plants, easy to be 
pesanres, by which the proposed plan might be 
ried, 


WAKING UP. 


1 o’clock, A.M. Goosethistle. 
23 ‘* “© Milkroot. 


. Anemone. 
4-5 * “  Lion’s Tooth, (Lenotis). 
5-6 * ‘* Sea Lily, (Scilla.) 
ei ‘Water Pily, (Nymphia). 
7-8 ‘ “* Venus Looking Giass. 
$9 * = Field Azalia. 
10 ‘ ‘“« Ameriean Malye. 


Snake Koot. 
M. Lycebnis Viscaria. 
7 “ po. ILesperia. 


8 = ** Cereus Grandifiores. 

9 - “ Night Flower. (Nyktanthes.) 
10 * *  Convolvulus Rubra. 

GOING TO SLEEP. 

12 - M. Rabbitkehl. 
21 “ Pew. Portulacca. 

a SS **  Maiva Lychnis. 
23 * ‘*  Mysotis, Forget-me-not. 
23 * “  Lungweed. (Pulmoncria.) 
35 * “ Field Azalia. 

ail “* Sea Lily, (Scilla.) 





Publishers’ Department. — 


New York, Oct. 2, 1872. 

















LENEWING. 


LADY writes us of ‘‘Wide Awake” and 
“Fast Asleep”: 


“They are indeed charming pictures and worthy of all the 
praise they have received. . . . . The only wonder is that 
you should have been able to supply so large a number in so 
short a time.” 

Then she proceeds as follows : 

“JT am anxious to be early on the list for next year, and 
would enclose the moncy to day, if I was sure you received 
subscriptions so long before the year is up. My subscription 
does not expire till Jan. Ist.” 

In answer to this correspondent and all subseribers 
similarly minded, wereply that our subscription-books 
for Chromos are entirely distinct from our printed 
mailing list of subscribers: the Books show the date 
when subscriptions are rcccived, and the orderin which 
premium Chromos should be sent; the List shows the 
names and addresses of subscribers, and the date when 
the paper is to stop going if no renewal is made. 

Therefore, SEND IN YOUR RENEWALS AS EARLY AS 
FCSSIBLE, n0 matter when your time expires. The 
earlier you renew the earlier you will get next year’s 
Chromo, which we propose to begin delivering Decem- 
ber 1st. 





MORE CHROMOS, 

HE 7,600 pairs of ‘‘ Babies” which were last 
week reported as at the Custom House, are this 
week coming from the mounter and going rapidly out 
to our subscribers. We have the invoice of 6,200 more 
which are about due; one of our Paris printers says 
under date of Sept. 1ith that within a week he should 
ship us 6,000 more; and our agent there reports that 
our second printer has 15,000 pairs finished and drying, 

which will soon be here. 

We have now ten presses in Paris running constant- 
ly on our “ Babies,” to supply our dues to preseat sub- 
scribers. And we have alsoin Paris four presses run- 
ning on our new pictures for next year. Our readers 
must see that the works of art which are “ given 
away” to them, cost a vast amount of time, thought, 
labor, and money. But they are worth all that! 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

Very many subscribers} who change their place 
of residence do not write to us about it till just at the 
time of leaving, or, indeed, more often, until after 
leaving their former place. Now, be it known that 
ordinarily it takes ten days for a change of address to 
eome to us, be made on the lists, and take effect; so 
that many people lose one or two papers, and trouble 
themselves and us, writing to have them supplied. 

Therefore, always send instructions at least ten days 
before a change of address is to be made, and you will 
lose no paper. 





VOX POPULI, 
{We do not publish the names of the writers of the letters we print 


from week to week, not knowing if it would be agreeable to them, 
but both uames and addresses are at the service of any who wish them.) 


(From one of our Agents.) 


Ler, Mass., Sept. 16, 1872. 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: I received twenty-four 
(24) pairs of Chromos in good order on the 24th ult, I 
have delivered most of them. [am looking for the 
frames ordered on the 12th inst. (I haye your bill for 
the — Every one is pleased with the Chromos. I 
have no doubt that many will renew. I suppose you 
are not yet ready to announce your premiums for 











next year. I have taken much pains to represent tho 


magnitude ef your undertaking, and in truth it is ag 
far as —_ knowledge goes, an unprecedented o ra- 
tion, both as regards your liberality and the quality of 
— ifts, In this case, however, your enterprise, a3 
s justly due, is not without its reward. Hoping to 
hear frem you shortly, 

TI remain yours truly, 


—ee 
. 





BALTIMORE, Sept. 16, i872, 
Messrs. J. B. Fornp & Co., New York City: 

Gentiemen :—Mother requests me to acknowled¢e ro. 
— of the two beautiful Chronos“ Fast Asiesp’’ ana 
‘““Wide Awake,” and thank you for them. ‘ 

To add more to the list of praises already given 
would beusetess. Suffice it tosay that everybody who 
comes to our house must see the Chromos, and al) 
agree in preclaiming ‘‘Tast Asleep’’ perfection, ang 
“Wide Awake’ not far behind. oping for you ail 
the success you so justly merit, 

1 remain, very respectfully, 5 
BERNARDSTON, Mass., Sept. 20, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—After pemente waiting a little over 
eight months, the Chromos have arrived, just as wa 
expected they would. We vread the Christian Union, 
therefore have not at all been mystified as to the 
causes of the delay. 

To attempt to express our admiration of the pic- 
tnres would be in vain; they are much superior to our 
expectations. It is a marvel how they can bo pro- 
duced at such a rate, being double the vaiue of the ex- 
pense, the paper included. 

Very truly, yours, 


Srony Pornt, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
Messrs. J.B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sis :—I cannot thank you enough for the Bahy 
Cbhromos, which reached us in good condition: Per- 
fect beauties! They more than pleases us. Twenty- 
five dollars wouid not buy them. Long life to the 
Christian Union and proprietors. 


Sept. 23, 1872. Yours, 





ae 
'. 








Mapison, Wis., Sept. 23, 1872. 
Mesers, J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place 
N. Y. City. 

Dear Sirs:—The past week has been one that will 
leng be remembered by my househld by the advent 
of the long expected Chromos ‘Fast Asleep’’ and 
“Wide Awake.’ They are very beautiful, and my 
wife and little girl are perfeetly delighted with then. 
We regard the paper as an ample equivalent for sub- 
scription, and the pictures are a present for which 
please accept the thanks of myself and family. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 











PrymoutrnH Purrit—is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. Extrywoon's verbatim phono- 
graphic reports of the Rey. HENRY Warp BrEcHER’s 
Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest ef many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson 
read, and the bymms sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection”). 


The CunrstrAn Union, with the Oil Chromos * Wide 
wake” and “ Fast ee ($3.00), and Plymouth 
ulpit, With a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing—io those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one pees 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now a subscriber to the CuoristTiAN UNION 
who will send us two new subscriptions, with $6.00, for 
the CHRISTIAN Union (with the pair of O11 CHROMOs) 
free to each. 
PUBLISHERS NOTES. 

Renewals.-—Subscribers whose subscription is 
about expiring (the date to be ascertained trom the 
yellow address label onthe paper) will do weil to send 
in their Renewal in time, so as to be early on the next 

ear’s Chromo-list. We have taken time by the fore- 

ock this year, and our new Chromo is now making and 

printing, the original painting having been made ex- 
pressly for the Christian Union by one of the moat 
distinguished French painters. Painting, Chromo 
stones, and Printing are all French, and Parisian, and 
of the very best. First come first served! State dis- 
tinctly that you send a Renewal. 

Explrations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
ways stop the Curistran Unton at the expiration of 
the time for which it is paid, so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription a 
least two weeks before the time expires, im order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing you will also get your name earlier on the now 
Chromo fist. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
the dute thereon shows when your subscription ex- 
pires 

Chromo Delivery.—Acents’ Subscribers, dating 
before January 15, 1872, will please know that if they 
have not received their Chromos, it 13 only because the 
Agent has not yet got to them. <All the pictures and 
=— have been sent out from this office up to thet 

ate. 

Mail Subscribers before that date who have net re 
ceived their Chromos, will do us a favor by writing to 
say s0, giving full address and date of subscription, 
as, 80 far as we know, all their Chromos have bee® 
mailed. If there are oversights and errors, we shall be 
glad to correct them, 

Chromo Mailing.—All Subscribers, except 
those subscribing throngh Agents, who sent their 
subscription money by mail or paid it at the pub- 
lication office, or at either of the branch offices, in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for thé 
mounted Chremos) should remit ten cents to the pub- 
lishers to defray postage, so that the pictures may be 
sent by mai, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subserl- 
bers being, * deliverable at the publication office. 


File Binding.—We can now furnish a patent 
Strap-File and Binder.” very simple in construction 
and convenient for handling, at $1.50. free by mail to 
any address in the United States. The Binder consists 
ofa handsome, dark, cloth port-folio cover, with 2 
simple and es ge a = for rE oy in and securely 
holding twenty-six num of the Christian Union— 
4 €., ohe Volume, or six months’ papers, 

















